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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madibon BQuare. . ....<ccGidds osccvees New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


‘*Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 








Please Remember ! 


In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—lIst. 
oflice, county and State, all plainly written. 


Give your fulladdress—name, post- 


2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

8d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-4-c ST. LOUIS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 
Superior Bellis of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ully 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & COV’S 
Approved School and College Textbooks. 


—— () ————— 


The Standard Series. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. Revised Edition. 


First Bvok of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human and Com- 
parative. By CALVIN CuTTER, M. D. With 164 illustrations: 196 pages; l2mo. Half roan. 
90 cents. 


Second Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and 
Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams and Illustrations tor Analytic Study and Unitic Top- 
ical review. By CaLvin CuTTER, M. D. With 186 Illustrations: 309 pages; 12mo. Half roan 


New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human aud Comparative. 
With Questions, Diagrams and Illustrations for Analytic Study and Synthetic Review. By 
CALVIN CuTTER, M. D With 230 illustrations; 3383 pages; l2mo. Kalf roan; $1 70. 


*,* Accompanied by a series of Charts. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 


An Analytic Series of Arithmetics, combining Mental and Written Arithmetic in each 
book. By Prof. S. P. SANFORD, Mercer University, Georgia. First Lessons, Illustrated, 35 
cents; Intermediate, 50 cents; Common School, 90 cents; Higher, $1 50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Elements of Geometry, with Appendices, containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for 
the Student, and an Introduction te Modern Geometry. By Prof. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 
Large lzmo. Cloth. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New and Revised Edition. 
CHAUVENET. 8vo. Sheep. $1 75. 


A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or, The errs | of the Theory of 
eh ae in the Combination ot Obcervations. By Prof. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 8Vvo. 
oth. 5. e 


By Prof. WILLIAM 


Wickersham’s Educational Works. 


Methods of Instruction; or, That Part of the Philosophy of Education which Treats of the 
Nature of the Several Branches ot Knowledge, and the Method of Teaching Them. By Prof. 
J.P. WICKERSHAM. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


School Economy. A Treatise on the Preparation 


Organization, Employwents, Govern- 
ment, and Authorities of Schools. By Prof. J. P. $1 50. 


ICKERSHAM. 12mo. Cloth. 


Atwater’s Logic. 


Manual of Elementary Logic. 


Designed especially for the Use of Teachers and Learners. 
By Prof. L. H. AtwaTER. l2mo. 


Cloth. $1 50. 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 


Elements of Art Criticism. 
as Addressed by Art. 
Prof. G W. 
Cloth. $1 75. 


Comprising a Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature 
Together with a Historic Survey of the Methodsof Art Execution. By 
Samson. Illustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3 50. Abridged edition. 12mo. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


A Manual of Political Economy. Embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. 
Condensed and Arranged for Popular Reading and Use as a Text-book. By AMasa WALKER, 
LL.D. Student’s edition. l2mo. Extracloth. $1 50. 


Long’s Primary Crammar. 


First Lessons in Grammar. An Easy Method for Beginners. By Hakriett 8. Lone. 
“16mo. Boards. 25 cents. 


ane) 





Works of Reference. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. A Complete Geographical Dic- 
tionary. ‘By J. Tuomas, M D., and T. Batpwin. Royal 8vo. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edition. Profusely Illustrated. Ten volumes. Royal 8vo. 
Containing Complete ont 


Lippinecott’s Pronounctng Biographical Dictionary. c : 
y e 


American Revised 


Concise Biographieal Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial vo. 


x37 A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works mailed on application. Liberal rates for 
cxamination and introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
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C. McKibbin, R.H.Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 


GirardHouse. 
MeKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 
Minneappolis, Minn. 


Fall River Line, 


Between New York 
and Boston, 


Via Newport and Fall River, the world-renown- 
ed steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave New York daily (Sundays June 27 to Aug. 
29, inclusive) at5p.m., from Pier 28, North 
River, foot of Murray street. Grand Promen- 
ade concerts on boaid every evening, by Hall’s 
celeqrated Brass, String and Reed Band. Tick- 
ets for sale at all principal railroad offices in the 
West. Ask for tickets via Fall River Line. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’1] Pass. Agt. 


8-9 9-9 








Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 


604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T. J. COE. 8-8 K. T. COE. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
Commercial School Edition................ $1 50 
CUO is 2 oe cas ccrccedqumaancads 3 00 
DOD biacetccsnusines tacwaaawacdaweead *3 Vaawoks 2 00 
A sample copy of either book for examina- 


tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the three books for $3 00. 

W. J. GILBERT, Puplisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


8-8 9-8 





The Sixtieth Session begins on the first Mon- 
day in September, 1875. Mind and body fully 
developed by origmal methods. Discipline firm 
and unrelaxlng; directed by capable Christian 
men. The best habits of a diligent manhood 
created and fostered by military government. 

For catalogues address 

Col. Robt. D. Allen, Sup’t, 
Farmdale, Franklin county, Kentucky. 

Reference is made to Dr. H. A. M. Hender- 

son, Sup’t Public Instruction, Praktes, TF 





Well done, at low rates, 





PRINTIN 


BARNS & BEYNON, 
215 Pine Street, 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &€., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 

Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 





D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C.E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 

Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address F.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physicai Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Rible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
erskam’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., 
publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 
ells, Higginson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, DeQuincey, Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss Philips, Mrs. 
Stowe, Trowbridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. Catalogues free. 


* Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 


Prof. Edward Olney’s New Series 
of Arithmetics, in two books, for common 
schooltuse. The Primary and Elements of Arith- 
metic will be ready inJune. The publishers will 
send a sample set on receipt of 50c. The won- 
derful success of Olney’s higher books will se- 
cure for these arithmetics a warm welcome. 

8-7-8 Sheldon & Co., New York. 

















Sheldon & Co., ot New York, have 
ee: published Lossing’s Outline History of the 

nited States. It is the most copiously illustra- 
ted school book ever published and cannot be 
surpassed in its adaptation to the wants of the 
class room. Single copy, 40c. 8-7-8 








Potter & Coates, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a text book and a manual 
for the general reader. Dr. Willcox’s Elemen- 
tary Philosephy-Logic, The Comprehensive 
8 ker, The American Popular Speaker, The 
Young American Speaker. From 75c to $1 75. 
Send address for circulars. 8-7-8-12 





GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 
Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Combination. 

werd Ce Address, GOOMSEREDY EHTRE 
UBLIS' "NG HOUSE, Chicago. 









LEADING JOURNALS. | 


The Normal Journal of Education. 
A Professional Journal for Professional Teach- 


ers. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Specimen, 10c. | 
Address the editor and publisher, President J. | 


Baldwin, Kirksyille, Mo. 8-5 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND a. unique | 
journal. a 


Every teacher sho 
ayear. One Ne. 25c. 
Ohio, editor. 


dreadit. Only $1 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, 
86-¢ 











LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
Christian Female College, Colum- 


bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 
gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- 
ticulars toJ. K. Rogers, President. 8-8¢ 





Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M. 

Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first Fp attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 
There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 





| 


| work to the need of both teacher and student. Price, $175. Copies for examination, to 
For catvlogue, etc., address | 
| = SSS ERE ESS 

| 

|POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


| 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


se JUST PUBLISHED. 


RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. 
Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and brilliancy of the Nar- 
rative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of 
the Style; and its superb lustrations. These consist of beautifully colored chronologi- 
cal charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive 
maps, showing the territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographi- 
cal diagrams, and over forty first-class portraits of the most dittinguished characters who 
have figured in our history. 

Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the 


} teachers and school officors, on receipt of half price. Specimen pages sent free on appli- 
cation. JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
8-8 10 Chicago, Illinois; Cincinn iti, O; St. Louis, Mo. 





211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 


—————— School and Church Furniture, 


| 
| This department of the University has a sepa- Andrews’ Patent “Triump ” 
| rate organization and gives to its students a 
| thorough four years’ course of instruction. The 
| work of candidates for professional degrees, is 
| largely professional during the last two years. 
The metallurgical, physical,;chemical and me- 
| chanical laboratories and work-rooms are large 
| and well furnished. No piece of apparatus im- 
| portant either for illustration or use, is wanting. 
| Great attention is paid to Drawing, and*to 
| **Graphical Methods.’’ Inevery branch of study 
| practice oe payee eee 7 Particular atten- 
| tion is calied to the General or Elective course 
of study. The standard of admission is high 
| but in general graduates of high schools an 
| academies are fitted for the Freshman Class. Nu- 
| merous free scholarships are awarded on com- 
| petition, to good scholars. Besides the instrue- 
tion received from Chancellor Eliot and various 
|}members of the College Faculty, Polytechnic 
soeent receive the special attention of the fol- 
owing: 
| Abram Litton, M. D., Prof. of Theoretical 
| and Analytical C 
} C.M. Wo 
| ics and _— Mechanics. 
| Wm. B. Potter, A. M., E. M., Prof. of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. 








School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Jhemistry. Most complete, healthful, and stromgest desk 
odward, A Xi, Prof. of Mathemat- made. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address _ 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
c 302 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. A Smith, C. E., Prof. of Civll and Me- 

chanical Engineering. 

| _ R. T. Bond, A. B., Asst. Prof. of Mathemat- 
ics. 


| F.E. Nipher, B. Ph., Prof. of Physics. 


The United Cates Law Ascociation 8, Artist, Teacher of Drawing. we 








partments of the University, apply to 
8-8 9 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 














H. C. Ive 
For further information as to this or o 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 





[No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. | Missouri School of 
‘MINES AND METALLURGY, 


ROLLA, PHELPS Co., MO. 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys | 


and correspondents, each of whom has been| The fiflh scholastic year of this institution 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- | Will begin on Monday, September 20, 1875. For 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will | catalogue, or information respectin 
be made without charge. Fee3 and commission | Study, expenses, etc., apply to or address 

moderate. Consult or address 8-8 9 CHAS. P. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., 


J.P. COLBY, Director. 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 





M4 KES collections and transacts legal busi- 
ness of every kind, at — point in the| 
i 
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Regularly chartered. Founded in 1849. Pat- ey 





EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 


ronage from thirteen States. The favorite place 
for boys of moderate means. Located in the 
quiet country, among thrifty farmers, seven 
miles from Sweetwater, East Tennessce, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad. Instruction thor- 
ough and practical. Under care of the Holston 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Session begins August 2. Send for information 
to J. H. Brunner, at ‘Hiwassee College, Tenn.’ 
Mails every day except Sunday. 8-8 9 
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Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 





Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 


our make. 


Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A 


-H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Chicago. 


Take Notice! 


Very Cheap 











OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE,,. 
Address for prices, with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
St. Louis, Mo» 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


UR system of public schools needs 

to be kept in active operation- 
The severe employment of teaching, 
and the regular routine work is not 
sufficient. We must keep the teach- 
ers, pupils, and the people, thorough- 
ly aroused and at work. Nothing 
improves that is allowed to drag 
along of itself. What then should be 
done to arouse the people, and keep 
our growing system of public schools 
in public favor? We answer: Es- 
tablish a County Institute in every 
county in the State. Let it meet once 
a month. Have a good lecture for 
every meeting, discuss the best mode 
of imparting instruction ; let the dif- 
ferent teachers state how they teach 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, or- 
thography, penmanship etc. etc., and 
let the best method be adopted by all 
the schools in the county. Let there 
be some interesting subject for discus- 
sion at every meeting, two on a side, 
and a committee to decide which side 
has made the best points. In this 
way there will be instruction, mutual 
benefit and interest attached to each 
meeting. All can be done without 
incuring any expense. The fall is at 
hand, schools will be opening, and 
the good work should commence at 
once. What county will lead off? 





MEN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who belieye 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

















ie EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 








TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance..................008 $1 50 
acc cass ver cckwnn ss aca diniee eee 15 


Nine editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








IT PAYS. 

T pays, not only to read the adver- 
tisements in this journal—but to 
advertise in its columns. One party 
shows us over one hundred letters re- 
ceived within thirty days, each con- 
taining a remittance, from subscri- 
bers to this journal, and they say in 
every case, they saw the advertise- 
ment in these columns, of the goods 

they ordered. 

Another party writes that they 
have received, within a short time. 
over seventy letters, in which our 
subscribers say they saw the adver- 
tisement in ¢his journal. 

It shows, not only that our subscri- 
bers read with interest and profit 
this department of the JouRNAL—but 
that they are able and willing to or- 
der the goods advertised, and pay for 
them too. It thus becomes a mutual 
benefit for our subscribers to say they 
saw the advertisement in this jour- 
nal. 

The New York Tribune, in speak- 
ing of the advantages of advertising 
in that paper, puts educators first 
upon its list of patrons, as the most 
profitable class for advertisers to ad- 
dress. 

The Zribune, which is a success as 
a business enterprise, says, “the yalue 
ot advertising in a journal depends 
somewhat on the number of its read- 
ers, but still more on their average 
character. Some journals circulate 
mainly among those whom business 
men would find little profit in reach- 
ing, The Tribune circulates in every 
State throughout the Union, and its 
patrons are educators, merchants, 





professional men, master-workers,and 
leaders in almost every arena of hope- 
ful human endeavor. For this reason 
it affords men in business a means of 
reaching those whose attention they 
would gladly attract.’’ 

What is true of the Tribune in the 
“average character” of its readers, 
and of its large circulation too, is 
especially true of this journal. Its 
nine editions in as many States, give 
it over 200,000 readers each month, 
thus affording men in business a 
means of reaching those whose atten- 
tion they would gladly attract, in the 
West and South. 








THE OUTLOOK. 





N this State there is in the first place 
an abundant harvest. This in- 
sures the prompt payment of taxes, 
and other indebtedness. Our teachers 
after the vacation return to their 
work with renewed health and vigor. 
A large number have spent their va- 
cation, in conference with the ablest 
educators in‘the country at Institutes 
or State and National Associations 
and so they are prepared to do much 
better work and more of it than ever 
before. 

They can give more for the money 
they earn than ever before. Parents 
begin to understand the mutual rela- 
tions existing between them and the 
teacher, and they will aid teachers in 
their work this year more than even 
before. Now then, when the people 
have the means to sustain good 
schools, when teachers do more and 
better work than even before—when 
parents realize not only the advanta- 
ges of education for their children but 
the absolute necessity for it—when all 
these conspire together—will work 
together—we shall expect steady and 
substantial progress as a result. Let 
teachers confer with, and consult, and 
explain, and conciliate all and unite 
all in sustaining the schools, let school 
offices see to it, that estimates are 
made, taxes collected, and funds 
provided to pay teachers the money 
they earn, promptly—and prosperity 
will crown these efforts, failure will 
be an impossibility. 
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Pror. Wm. F. PHELPS, the newly 
elected President of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, is one of its 
oldest members and most enthusiastic 
supporters. We anticipate for the 
coming year, under his efficient ad- 
ministration, one of the most profita- 
ble meetings in the history of the 
Association. The location of the 
next meeting at Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia, and the Centennial will add 
to it great eclat. 








—Now the great battle opens. 
Teachers, are you fully prepared? Do 
you feel rested and strong? We trust 
each of you will make abright record 
during the currert school year. 





Iowa—W. P. Nason, Vice President 
of the Kirksville Normal School, and 
one of Missouri’s best educators, is 
conducting a vely suecessful Normal 
Institute at Chariton. The Normal 
Instiiutes throughout the State are 
giving the highest satisfaction. 

The catalogues of the principal col- 
leges show these institutions to be in 
a most prosperous condition. 





CALIFORNIA.—Miss a. Rowel 
has been elected to a good posifion in 
this State. 





Ex-GOVERNOR Rospert Parron 
makes an earnest appeal to the people 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and the other Southern States to take 
an active interest in the approaching 
Centennial, and thus reunite the 
States in closer bonds of interest and 
good-will than ever. 

gae=-Fall term, Drury College, will be- 
gin Sept. 9th. The work of the term 
commences immediately. There is no wait- 
ing for loiterers. 





—tThe ninth annual session of the 
State Normal School at Kirksville, 
opens Sept. 7. 








——Examine the cards in our direc- 
tory, second page, and send for cir- 
culars. 





WE are in favor of the freest ex- 
pression in all matters of general ed- 
ucation—in the belief that intelligent 
discussion will discover false theories 
and develop true ones, 
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The National Teachers’ Association. 


W* give a brief synopsis of the 
proceedings of the fifteenth 


annual session of the National Edu- 
cational Association, held at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, August 3, 4, and 5, 
as announced in our issue of July. 

Over five hundred teachers were in 
attendauce, and these, with the good 
people of the beautiful city of Min- 
neapolis, who seem to be fully alive 
to the interests of education, com- 
pletely filled the Academy of Music, 
in which the general meetings of the 
Association were held, at every ses- 
sion. 


We are largely indebted to The 
Minneapolis Tribune for reports of 
the various “‘sections” into which the 
Association is necessarily divided, in 
order to give to each department its 
full quota of time: 


Mayor O. C. Merriman, welcomed 
the members of the association in a 
few brief words, he felt honored that 
it had fallen to his lot to welcome the 
association to the city of Minneapolis. 
“You, the teachers of this nation, are 
engaged in the most important work 
that human beings can direct their 
energies to. We build of wood, and 
stone and iron, but our structures 
crumble and decay in time. The 
floods overwhelm them, and the fires 
destroy them. You work on different 
material—that which knows no decay, 
but which will live long after we are 
all gone. Death, even itself assists 
you. I do but speak the sentiments 
of our whole people, when, as their 
servant, Il welcome you to Minneapo- 
lis. If you have time and leisure 
while here to visit the different parts 
of our city and note its evidence of 
prosperity, you will, I think, see some- 
thing beside the material prosperity 
of a great and thriving city. You 
will have an opportunity to observe 
our schools and other institutions of 
learning, and upon these you will give 
your judgment whether our growth 
and prosperity is temporary and like- 
ly vo crumble and pass away, or 
whether it is based upon those higher 
and nobler educational considerations 
that I have just alluded to, that can- 
not be destroyed. Again I welcome 
you to our city. I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you the Hon. C. K. 
Davis. Governor of the State of Min- 
-shesota. 

GOVERNOR DAVIS’ REMARKS. 


Upon coming forward the Governor 
was welcomed with applause. He 
said that he had not been able to pre- 
pare a formal welcome address to the 
members of the association, and, per- 
haps, for that very reason, what he 
should say would be all the more 
plain and heartfelt, and therefore 
more acceptable. He had been in- 
formed by people who were in the 
habit of attending similar meetings of 
the association, that the number pres- 
ent was the largest of any other simi- 
lar meeting on the first day. That 
such was the fact caused him to re- 
joice. There are representations here 
trom Massachusetts, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina and nearly all 
the other states, and you have come 
up here to consult upon one of the 
most interesting and important sub- 
jects that engage the minds of men. 
In the name of the state of Minnesota 
I welcome you to this far off country. 
We yield to no people in this land in 
our love for learning. We have es- 
tablished a common school system 
that challenges comparison with any 
system anywhere, and a system of 
norme] schools that will extend far 
beyond the present and cannot fail to 


leave its impress upon our people, 
though it is only calculated for the 
immediate future. We have estab- 
lished a State University which will 
take front rank in educational institu- 
tions though it is but in its infancy. 
In carefully looking over the proceed- 
ings of this association held at Detroit 
last year I have discovered that this 
is no mutual admiration society. On 
the contrary I find that the organiza- 
tion deals with questions, and consid- 
ers subjects -of unusual interest,—a 
great national university, the eqnality 
of the sexes, education in its relation 
to politics. I do not use the word 
politics now in any narrow sense but 
in its broadest scope and meaning. 
I am more and more convinced that 
the purity of our system of political 
economy is closely related to educa- 
tion, and that true statesmanship is 
dependent upon education a very 
great deal more that itis generally 
believed to be. Education, in its pro- 
og gradually extends everywhere. 

he insane person is no longer a 
chained outcast. On the contrary 
edncation has enabled society to re- 
lieve his wants, minister to his com- 
fort, and in many instances by judi- 
cious treatment to restore his unseated 
reason. The deaf and dumb are 
brought under the beneficial influen- 
ces of education and are enabled to 
converse aud express their desires aud | 
wishes. All men profit by it in innu- 
merable ways, and you cannot do too 
much work in the immense field in 
which you are engaged. Ladies and 
gentlemen, you have honored us by 
your presence and when you go away 
it will be with our kindest wishes and 
we hope your recollections will be 
pleasant of us. 

PRESIDENT HARRIS’ RESPONSE. 

Wm. T. Harris L.L. D., president 
of the public schools of St. Louis, and 
editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, responding to the wel-| 
come spoke as follows: 

For the cordial welcome which 
your Excellency, as representing the 


marks to the members of the associa- 
tion: 

Ladies and gentlemen of this associa- 
tion : 

As we assemble in this our fifteenth 
annual meeting, and under these fair 
auspices, allow me to congratulate 
you upon the cause to which we are 
devoting our energies and upon the 
obvious advancement of its interests 
as the years go bY. Particularly in 
the direction of the general adoption 
of the system of free public schools in 
every state and territory of this Un- 
ion, this advancement has been most 
marked. But on higher planes we 
observe everywhere the spread of 
that spirit of inquiry into the ration- 
ale of methods and systems which is 
essential to enlightened administra- 
tion. 

On every new plane we encounter 
new pioblems demanding new solu- 
tions. From the accomplished solu- 
tion of one problem of practice forth 
steps another. 

Hence it follows that we have on 
the present occasion many questions 
for discussion which, if not changed 
in the general terms of their statement 
are yet changed in the phases in 
which they offer themselves to our 
consideration. Our educational sys- 
tem is a part of our social system, 


}aud any change in our soéial or polit- 


ical status, within or without, necessi- 
tates a corresponding readjustment 
onits part to meet the new exigencies. 

For the matter of convenience and 
general survey I have taken the liber- 
ty to name herein certain problems 
and phases of problems which seem to 
me just now to press most upon our 
attention, and I believe that we shall 
hear these topics discussed in the pa- 
pers to be read before this general 
association and its several depart- 
ments, and the debates which follow 
them. 

In naming those points one by one, 
I shall venture to trespass on your 
time and attention with oral explana- 
tion, illustration and commentary, 











state of Minnesota and your Honor 
the Mayor of the city of Minneapolis, | 
have extended to the association | 
assembled here, it becomes my duty | 
and pleasure to return thanks. We| 
have come from the south, from the | 
west, and from the east to this gem-| 
city in the north, to take the hand so| 
cordially extended to us and sit down | 
with you and discuss our common | 
interests in the great cause of educa- | 
tion. The energy of your people, the | 
fame of your institutions, the com-| 
pleteness of your system of education | 
embraceing as it does, all the links | 
from the primary school up to the| 
high school, and crowned with a well | 
appointed state university and a num-| 
ber of Normal schools for the profes- | 
sional training of teachers, lead us to | 
expect great good to ourselves from 
this conference. On the other hand 
the personal witness which we shall 
hereafter bear of your greatness in| 
material resources aud of the stress | 
which you lay upon the spirtual cul- 
ture of your people will be carried to) 
the remotest hamlets of this broad | 
republic, and will illustrate the geo-| 
graphical text in their schoolrooms- | 
Your generous hospitality in making | 
provision for our accommodation and 
entertainment while here,unexampled | 
as it is in the history of the association, 
not only shows us the practical sincer- 
ity of your zeal in the cause which it 
is the object of our association to pro-| 
mote, but it knits the lessous of wis-| 
dom here derived from our consulta- 
tions in firm and enduring bonds to 
the affections of the heart. 

I thank you in the name of the Na- 
tional Educational Association for the 
welcome you have thus extended 
toward us. We grasp your hands in 


cordial friendship. 
After having thus responded Prof. 





Harris addressed the following re-' 


with a view to indicate their scope 
and direction. 
I. 

Course of study in common schools, 
high schools and colleges, and in spe- 
cial preparatory schools and profes- 
sional schools. 

(a) The co-ordination deemed advis- 
able. 

(b) The actual psychological requir- 
meuts and results. 

(c) Relation to civil society and the 
state, and to spirtual culture. 

II. 


Classification and grading in all of 
our educational institutions, especial- 
ly in our common schools and in our 
high schools. An exhaustive investi- 


|gation of the effects of the system of 


ungraded schools as compared with 
the system of graded schools, especial- 
ly with a view to determine the psy- 
chological effects of individual instruc- 
tion. County schools versus city 
schools. 

III. 

School hygiene. The proper con- 
struction of buildings, the modes of 
ventilation ana lighting, the proper 
length of school sessions and the time 
for intermission, &c. 

Iv. 

Education in the South. Inter-state 
conventions. The peculiar problems 
arising for solution there. 

v. 

The centennial celebration and the 
best method of representing our edu- 
cational status in it. 

VI. 
The Bureau of Education at Wash- 


ington. Means of enhancing its use- 
fulness. 
Vil. 
Normal school education—scope 


and limitations, 


Vill. 
School supervision. Our American 
system or lack of system, compared 
in its results with the system of Great 
Britain and Prussia. 
Ix. 
_ The proper status of moral and re- 
ligious instruction in our common 
schools. How far the separation of 
Church and State should be adopted in 
the system of public instruction. 
<: 

The State in education; what should 
be undertaken by the State, and what 
is best left to private enterprise, na- 
tional and state universities. 

xI. 
The relation of education to the de- 
mands of rationalism. Natural sci- 
ence versus classical culture, or sci- 
ence versus the humanities. 

At the conclusion of President 
Harris’ address an adjournment was. 
taken till 2 o'clock, when the sssocia- 
tion met in sections: the elementary 
at the Academy of Music; the normal 
at Harrison hall; higher education at 
Pence opera house. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Prof. W. F. Phelps of Winona, read 
a very interesting paper upon Coun- 
try Schools, saying, ‘‘no careful ob- 
server of our public school system 
will fail to discover that it is the 
schools of the rural districts that are 
most deficient. The schools of our 
towns and villages are well organ- 
ized. The departments are graded, 
and necessary apparatus is furnished. 
It may be affirmed that the great cen- 
ters of activity are surrounded with 
the best educational institutions. * 

* * * Qne of the first steps to- 
ward reform in the American system 
of public schools, is a reformation in 
the manner of electing the Boards of 
Education. They should not be plac- 
ed in such a position that they are the 
foot balls of politicians. 

The population of the rural dis- 
tricts is so scattered that concentra- 
tion is almost impossible. In many 
districts there is a petty jealousy, and 
often the location of the school house, 
the price of a cord of wood, or the 
wages of a teacher, willcause such a 
discord that aggrieved residents will 
petition the County Board to be “set 
off,” and, I am sorry to say, the pray- 
er of the petitioners is too often 
granted. A false economy often pre- 
vents the erection of suitable build- 
ings, or the employment of good 
teachers. A school in reality and a 
school in name are very different. 
One is the form without the sub- 
stance. Mal-information is more 
harmful than non-information. We 
cannot estimate the evil of poor 
schools and slip-shod teaching. The 
influence of poor teaching upon pub- 
lic affairs is deplorable in the extreme 
It affects vitally all public questions 
relating to finance, taxation, govern- 
ment, &c. Ignorant, incompetent 
and unworthy men are found in all 
branches of public life. They are 
sent to our Legislatures to enact laws 
—they occupy high places every- 
where. We cannot too soon realize 
that poor schools, as well as 10 
schools, exert a bad influence. Poor 





teachers are not cheap at any price. 
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As we improve and elevate the ele- 
mentary schools we advance the in- 
terests of higher education, and raise 
the standard of the education of the 
masses. Higher institutions cannot 
grow and develop as a class until the 
elementary schools—their very found- 
ations—are developed. If we build 
upon the sand our institutions will 
fall.. Those interested in higher edu- 
cation should turn their attention to 
the common schools. 

Our country schools should have a 
system of gradation. The school 
house should be owned by the town. 
Better teachers should be employed. 
Teachers and school officers should be 
selected upon competitive examina- 
tions alone. If they fall below the 
mark they should be rigidly expelled. 
Competency in school officers is the 
vital point towards which we must 
strike for success. We must have 
skilled labor in the 250,000 school 
rooms of our land. The best brain 
power and the best talent must be 
employed in all of our educational in- 
stitutions. The cost of education 
should not be counted in dollars and 
cents. None but charlatans in politi- 
cal economy will object to the cost of 
education. The true statesman will 
do all in his power to promote it, re- 
gardless of cost. Education is wealth. 
No question in the arena of national 
discussion can claim precedent over 
this which I have briefly discussed.” 

At the close of Prof. Phelps’ ad- 
dress, President Harris announced 
the following committees : 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

J. L. Pickard, L].; E. E. White, O.; 
A. Abernethy. Iowa; D. B. Hager, 
Mass.; W. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn.; 
Supt. Jillson, South Carolina; Supt. 
Read, Md.; C. B. Palmer, Neb.; John 
H. French, Vt.; J. H. Smart, Obio; 
A. Gove, Colorado; E. Olney, Mich.; 
Daniel Reed, Mo.; J. R. Buchanar, 
Ky.; A. Pickett, Tenn.; James S. 
Cruikshank, N. Y. 

ON RESOLUTIONS. 

R. T. Tappan, Ohio; R. D. Shan- 
non, Missouri; Mr. G. F. Magoun, 
lowa; J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin; S. R. 
Thompson, Nebraska. 

MORNING SESSION—2D DAY. 

Dr. Tappan of Ohio. read the essay 
on “Families, Past and Present,” by 
Prof. Louis Felmeri of the Klausen- 
burg University, Austria, which had 
been prepared and translated for the 
Association. The reading was lis- 
tened to with attention by the large 
audience present. 

After some discussion the President 
announced an essay on “Caste in Ed- 
Ueation,”? by A. P. Marble, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Worcester, Mas- 
‘achusetts, which was read by Prof. 
A. 8. Kissell of Chicago. 

After disposing of some unimpor- 
lant routine business, the chair an- 
nounced that the essays above men- 
tioned had only been partially read, 
and then introduced Miss Grace C. 
Bibb, of the St. Louis Normal School, 
Who proceeded with the reading of 
her interesting paper on “The Rela- 
tion of Art to Education,” which was 
Wayoidably omitted Tuesday even- 


ing. This essay received marked at- 
tention from the large audience pres- 
ent, and a resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted, looking to the practical 
application of the valuable sugges- 
tions it contained. 

After arecess of five minutes, the 
president introduced Dr. J. R. Buch- 
anan of Louisville, Kentucky, who 
then made a full presentation of his 
subject, “Full Orbed Education.” 


The main argument in the Doctor’s 
essay, was that virtue should be con- 
jointly urged and inculcated with 
purely intellectual attainments and 
intelligence, and that educational cul- 
ture will remove vice as drainage re- 
moves the cause for malarious fevers. 
The youthful mind is subject to influ- 
ences from without, and may be con- 
verted in time from Protestant to 
Catholic, or from Mahommedan to 
Pagan. The operations of Reform 
Schools were commented onat length; 
education of pupils had removed the 
necessity for bars and grates, and vi- 
cious and revengeful boys had been 
reared into excellent citizenship, in 
which profanity and vulgarity were 
unknown, and traces of vandalism 
could not be discovered. 

In the schools the love of teacher 
should succeed the love of mother, 
and as women have more affectionate 
natures for children than men, the 
speaker believed that women should 
control the schools, especially for 
boys—-even criminal natures under 
such tuition having been gloriously 
reclaimed in numerous instances. 
Moral education should succeed intel- 
lectual education, and progress in the 
moral growth will be rapid beyon.l 
all expectation. The college should 
confer moral power as the gymnasium 
confers physical. 

He claimed that each school should 
have its own systems of punishment, 
and systems of ethical action demand 
change in connection with our col- 
leges. Labor with an object should 
be inculcated as an important essen- 
tial or backbone in all education, and 
moral education should be the domi- 
nant aim in all systems. The lectur- 
er was greeted with warm applause 
as he closed with the words: 

“Finally and briefly claim: First. 
That all moral education is worth 
more than all other education, and 
should be the dominant aims of our 
educational systems. 

Second—That moral education re- 
quires the constant presence of an at- 
mosphere of love, and a constant 
practice of duty and industry. 

Third—That while ethical instruc- 
tion and criticism are important ad- 
juncts, the chief agency of moral ed- 
ucation are the larynx and the ear— 
the voice and the hearing—which is 
the gateway of emotion combined 
with intelligence. 

EVENING SESSION—2D DAY. 

The president introduced Prof. Fol- 
well of the State University of Min- 
nesota, who gave an exhaustive lec- 
ture on ‘Agricultural and Polytech- 
nic Instructions.’’ The following are 
some of the points he touched upon: 

Within a few months our Nation 








will celebrate her centennial. The 
principal feature of course is the cel- 
ebration of Independence, yet there 
are many other things of almost equal 
importance which will command at- 
tention. Civilization exists and the 
chief business of civilized men is to 
promote culture. Itis for this that 
States and people live. It is more 
important to organize culture, than 
constables ani tax gatherers. We 
live for education. The whole people 
must educate themselves, not as an 
act of charity, but as an act of duty. 
Education must be public, because it 
is the paramount business of men. 
Education is the property of all; no 
sect or political party can claim the 
monopoly of it. The education of 
the deaf and dumb even is nota char- 
itable work—it is a part of our busi- 
ness. The organization of educa- 
tional institutions is the work of the 
people, and of the most paramount 
importance. The common school 
system needs no defense from any one. 
It is among our universities and col- 
leges that we find an imperfect organ- 
ization. The multiplicity of small 
colleges stand in the way of second- 
ary education. It is not only pro- 
fessional men that now demand an ed- 
ucation far above that which can be 
attained in the common schools. 
Even the most common laborer now 
demands as it were, a professional ed- 
ucation. Poverty prevents some of 
our institutions from becoming colle- 
ges. Let us be thankful for poverty, 
then. Minnesota had five universities 
chartered before there was a prepara- 
tory school for colleges. 


Universities and colleges are com- 
pelled to. do too much preparatory 
work. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


MORNING SESSION—3D DAY. 

ON. LEON TROUSDALE, Su- 
perintendent of the ‘public 
schools of Tennessee, was introduced and 
read a paper upon “ The Public Schools 
of the South,” prefacing his remarks by 
facts showing the necessity of education 
in the South, to maintain the government 
in all its purity, and representing the con- 
dition of affairs there, to be such that it 
was impossible for them to supply them- 
selves with all the tacilities at present nec- 
essary to inaugurate the work of educa- 
tion. Experience was needed, such as 
you have in the North, to restore the ele- 
ments of prosperity that are now lacking. 
He was glad to say that there was grow- 
ing sentiment concerning the schools, and 
their work would make its own party and 
partizans strong enough to both sustain 
and maintain the system. Out of the 
small amount of money available, we are 
doing, he said all that can be done, and it 
is safe to say that we stand now on sub- 
stantial ground. To Geo. Peabody for 
his beneficence the people’ of the South 
owed much. His gift has done more to 
inspire the work of education in the South 
than anything else. Where the work has 
been inaugurated by his beneficence it 
serves as a light to show the people 
of theSouth their great educational need. 
He said he had noted the inability of 
the South to do for themselves, and 
asked if there should not something be 
done to raise them to the high intelligence 


of the North, and I appeal to your gener- 
osity to devise some means for this our 
most pressing need. How can this aid be 
given without increasing our national 
debt, and increasing the rate of taxation? 
The solution he held to be in the great 
national domain, yet undeveloped—in the 
bestowal of the nation’s land upon the 
cause of education instead of leaving it to 
be gobbled up by vast speculative schemes 
in the shape of rail-road corporations. 
Consideriug the act of appropriating lands 
to establish agricultural colleges, he asked 
if it were the purpose of that act simply 
to make good farmers. He had no criti- 
cism to make upon this endowment of 
colleges, but the act specifically provided 
that literary and scientfic institutions 
should not be excluded from the agricul- 
tural colleges. In conclusion he asked if 
this convention representing all the States 
could not put in motion a scheme which 
would accomplish the grand end of provi- 
ding an educational system in the South. 

Hon. Leon Trousdale’s paper was ta- 
ken up, Mr. Y. Warner being the first 
speaker of teachers and schools acknowl- 
edged that there is need in the South and 
they need money too. He believed that a 
committee should be appointed to report 
upon the plan for appropriating the na- 
tion’s lands to the cause of education. 

Mr. Pickett, of Memphis, said that the 
sentiment of the people of the South is to 
educate all the ceildren black and white, 
but for the present they must not be put 
in together. He saw no such thing as 
State rights in his work. Switching offon 
the city and district school system, he be- 
lieved the error to be avoided in the city 
schools was too much machinery, and in 
the South they were endeavoring to reme- 
dy that defect. The question is how 
shall we learn a pupil to struggle, and 
there is where the country comes in. In- 
vent some plan to teach the pupils to help 
themselves and they will come out all 
right. The reason the country scholar 
has met ‘with the most success is because 
the teacher hasn’t time to teach him, and 
he learns to struggle. We do too much 
lifting in the city schools. Make it the 
life work to labor. 

Mrs. Helen M. Nash, of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, spoke of the condition of schools 
in that State. She represented the school 
system to be in a deplorable condition, 
without teachers, and teachers were not to 
be secured, and they had very few school 
buildings. She gave instances where 
schools had been maintained out of doors, 
with the ground for a black board, with- 
out slates and taught by teachers who 
would not be considered capable to teach 
elsewhere. She hoped something would 
be done as suggested by Mr. Trousdale to 
inaugurate and maintain a system of 
schools in the South which would do ‘for 
them what the system has done tor the 
people in the North. Nowhere had she 
seen children so thirsting for education as 
in Arkansas. 

In the larger towns and cities like 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Helena and 
other points good schools were main- 
tained, and these were having an in- 
fluence to bring up the schools in the 
country, but much more must yet be 
done for the interior portions of the 
State to educate the people. 

ELEMENTARY SECTION.—Ist DAY. 

This section of the convention met 
at the Academy of Music at two 
o’clock. 

Mr. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, in the absence of 





Prof. Kirk, called the section to order, 
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and Supt. McAllister, of Milwaukee, 
was elected to the chair for the time. 

Mr. Harrington, of New Bedford, 
Mass., read an able paper on language 
teaching in common schools. 

The speaker said the great obstacle 
to improvement in school methods is 
the belief that they are already per- 
fect. 

The people ask, is not our Ameri- 
can system of education known and 
honored throughout the world ? 

Mr. Harrington said he could not 
concede them to be yet quite perfect, 
that novel and marvelous thing, the 
modern newspaper, must be taken 
into account as a co-worker with the 
schools in the great field of Ameri- 
can education. 

What more than any thing else 
ought good schooling to do for a lad 
who depends solely on that schooling 
for his education? It ought, above 
all things else, to give him a knowl- 
edge of his mother tongue, and a 
perfect command over it. Expression 
—accurate, copious expression — is 
the boon it should confer. The boy 
should be trained to see, to remem- 
ber, to think, to speak. 

The great fault of our schools is 
words, words, words; text-books, 
text-books, text-books; lessons, les- 
sous, lessons! A dreary iteration. 
An intellectual juggle and cheat. 

In speaking of correct methods, 
Mr. Harrington said: Refined, intel- 
lectual, and scholarly language alone 
should be used with children. A 
clear idea makes any word simple. 

Good language is as easily taught 
to children as baby talk. Stories are 
the best means to move children in 
all noble ways. I hope right methods 
will dislodge wrong ones. With a 
glowing allusion to the close of a 
century’s labor, and the fruits of it to 
be exhibited at the next Centennial, 
the speaker retired with applause. 

Mr. Harrington’s paper called forth 
an animated discussion, participated 
in by several gentlemen. 

Mr. Pickard, Sup’t of Schools, Chi- 
cago, thought the paper too much of 
an onslaught, and told a story of his 
«brother in boyhood being compelled, 
having asked for pudding, to eat 
more than he wanted. Whereupon 
his father asked him how he liked 
pudding. He answered: “QO, very 
well; only I don’t like too much of 
it.” This illustrates Mr. Pickard’s 
idea of definitions, parsing, and so 
forth in school. 

Professor Olney, of Michigan, said 
teachers, like preachers, are more 
successful in portraying sin than vir- 
tue. He putin also a “‘did’nt like too 
much fault finding,” a good point in 
favor of words as the best vehicle of 
thought, and good books as the best 
arsenal of good words. 

Lieu’t. Gov. Colman, of Missouri, 
approved the paper. The want of 
power to use language with fluency 
and precision he believed to be a gen- 
eral defect. 

Mr. Smart, of Indiana, thought lan- 
guage teaching is language using, and 
using it aright. 

ELEMENTARY SECTION—IST DAY. 

The section was called to order 


promptly at 2 o’clock in the aftenoon, 
and after organization, Prof. Pickard, 
the successful Superintendent of 
Schools at Chicago, delivered a most 
entertaining and instructive address 
upon the subject “ Our Boys—What 
Shall be Done With Them ?” The 
distinguished gentleman opened his 
prolific theme by refering to an article 
by Miss. Anna C. Brackett, in which 
she said that children are in dream- 
land, having no past, no future, only 
the present. One apple to-day is more 
to a boy than a barrel in the future. 

The boy is an unsolved problem to 
most teachers. He expects great di- 
versity of character, and is not disap- 
pointed. The question is, What 
shall we do with the boys? 

What can we do without them? 
They are the future men of affairs. 

Past experiences are of little value to 
the boy. He cares not for consistency. 
He can be good, bad and indifferent, 
all in the same day and in every hour 
in the day. 

Another element of boy life is im- 
plicit trust. He believes what he is 
told. A good story teller is his oracle. 


his study. 

The love of approbation is his. He 
is a natural partisan—true to his par- 
ty whether in or out of power, and a 
keen sense of justice is his,real though 
rude, and an incomprehensible vital 
force. The man in the boy sometimes 
produces strange * freaks—assuming 
sometimes the motto, “what man has 
done boys may do.” 

How then shall we treat such a be- 
ing. Study him; guide his will, not 
break it ; encourage selfreliance ; sym- 
pathize with. 

Troublesome boys are of two clas- 
ses: First: Those in whom bad con- 


The moving panorama of street life is 


drew attention to the distinction be- 
tween wilfulness and unintentional 
breaking of rules by young children. 
One injurious result of the graded 
system is that the bad boy gets behind 
his grade and his feelings are hurt by 
being put in class with smaller chil- 
dren. He proposed to have an ungra- 
ded room in schools for such boys. 
Mr. Gove, of Denver: The typical 
boy, the same everywhere, I find anx- 
ious to love and de. We must cling 
tohim. Old men are unfit for this 
work at least, those old in heart. We 
have not men enough mixed with the 
boys; loving men. I believe the bad 
boys are precious few. 

Mr. Wood, of Oshkosh, Wis.,corrob- 
orated this view by an apt instance 
out of his experience. 

Mr. Warner, of Philadelphia— The 
thing to do with bad boys is to find 
the good in them. 

If you would havea boy trustworthy 
you must trust him. Old age gives 
increased power of love. [Applause.] 

Mr. Rolfe of Chicago—Don’t lay 
all the blame on the bad boys. Put 
them together and find them some- 
thing to do—that will keep them qut 
|of mischief. Don’t forget the home 
influence. Home is the sacred place 
which should control. 

Mr. Andrews—on the other side, 
cautioned the audience against believ- 
ing these rose-colored views that there 
are no bad boys. 

Where were your boys last night, 
and the night before? The odium 
must not rest on the teacher but on 
the parents. Many boys have no 
homes. 

Judson Jones of Garden City, Minn. 
|—thought that if self-government by 
|the pupil was taught that pupils 
would learn to be self-controlling at 
home and parents would bless their 





ductis afault. Second: Those whose 
bad conduct is a crime. The punish-| 
ments should differ accordingly. The 
discipline should fit the offense. A | 
new suit of clothes for the rude inde- | 
pendence born of abject poverty. A 
doctor’s presciption for the boy mis- 
chievious from physical disorder. 
(Applause). Repression breeds hate 
and revenge in the boy. The heart 
must be won in one case, the will di- 
rected in another. A broken will is 
to me the saddest of spectacles. Some 
are driven to crime by the improper 
treatment of their faults. 

While he is a child, his wrong-do- 
ings under the influence of imagina- 
tion, can hardly be called crimes. 
Suitable pastimes, participated in by 
his elders, are the best safeguard of a 
boy. 

Let boys be kept boys—till they are | 
men. Keep on the good side of the | 
bad boy if you would help him. 

Give him something to do within 
his ability and’ reward him with con- 
fidence and love. 

Incorrigible boys must be removed 
to a schoolroom in charge of one pecu- 
liarly fitted to control such boys. 

At the last, I call your attention to} 
that wisdom which is from above, | 
Keep your hearts young. [Applause.] 

Discussion was then opened by Pro- 
fessor McAllister, of Milwaukee, who 
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teachers. The child who does not. 
behave better at home for his training 
at school has not a good teacher. 

The chair appointed Mr. Pickard of 
Hancock, of Ohio, and 
Cruikshank, of New York, a com- 
mittee, to report to-morrow, officers 
for this section for next year. Ad- 
journed. 

ELEMENTARY SECTION—2D DAY. 


After being called to order, Prof. 
Pickard, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on officers for the elementary sec- 
tion for the next year, reported as fol- 
lows, and the report was adapted : 

President—Mrs. M. A. Stone, Con- 
necticut. 

Secretary—Prof. O. V. Tousley, of 
Minneapolis. 

Miss Lathrop, of Cincinnati, was 
then introduced, and read with a clear, 
articulate and handsome delivery that 
added much to the beauty of the au- 
thor’s finished diction and noble 
thought, a most interesting paper by 
Miss Willard, late Dean of the North- 
western University, Illinois. Subject 
—“ The Relations of the Teacher to 
Itis fitting 
that the Great Teacher should be our 
exemplar—nothing= better has been 
shown than the character and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. 

The teacher should be a former 


rather than a reformer using the “ Gol- 
den Rule” as his bright plummet line, 
realizing the poet’s dream. Reform 
is only the gospel doctrine of “Put 
Yourself in His Place” humanity 
moves on to realize this rule. Doroth- 
ea Dix, Florence Nightingale, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and John Brown are the 
vanguard in this war against selfish- 
ness. While it is the duty of every 
teacher to help on all reforms, yet 
there is one reform moye needed than 
all others: Where is the rendezvous 
of hard men of the baser sort? The 
reply is the rum-shop, supported at an 
expense of fifteen times the expense 
of our schools, and more, anally. 
A large part of the insanity and@é@rime 
is laid at that door of the gate-way of 
hell. 

The relation of the teacher is that 
of the former of christian men. None 
can object to these physiological rea- 
sons why the boy or girl should 
“touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
I am my brother’s keeper. 

Children should be taught what are 
the reforms whick agitate the public 
mind. Books should be placed in the 
school libraries, and story books by 
the score as helps in this reform. 
The child is the text book of the age, 
and Froebel’s Return to Nature has 
set the world to thinking that we 
need the children’s help as much as 
they need ours. From the Kinder- 
earten of the intellect we are going 
on to the Kindergarten of the heart. 
“In my long period of service as a 
teacher I have earned the right to 
speak to youin thename of philan- 
thropy, of humanity—and of God!” 
(Applause. ) 

The discussion was continued at 
length, and with profit to the audi- 
ence, but we are compe'led to omit 
for want of room. 

NORMAL SECTION—IST DAY. 

The meeting of the normal section 
was called to order by Prof. Phelps, of 
Winona, who asked the pleasure of 
the meeting regarding the appoint- 
ment of officers. On motion Prof. 
Phelps was made permanent chair- 
man, and Prof. G. 8S. Albee was cho- 
sen secretary. 

Thus organized, Miss Lathrop, of 
Cincinnati, was introduced, and pre- 
sented a paper upon “ Professional 
Edncation for Teachers.” 

The paper traced the progress of 
civilization and material growth in 
America, marking its slowness, and 
argued that the progress in education- 
al facilities, had been more rapid than 
the material growth of the country. 
It affirmed that the first Normal 
school had been established within 
our own day, then traced the prog- 
ress of these schools thus far, and?de- 
tailed what they were now doing, 
showing the tendency toward making 
teaching a science. The paper was 
thoughtful, anticipating almost all 
objections which could be raised to 
its theories, and held the closest at- 
tention of the audience during its de- 
livery. At the conclusion of the 


reading, an invitation to general dis- 
cussion of the subject of the paper 





was extended, and in response pel 
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tinent speeches of ten and fifteen min- 
utes length were delivered by Prof. 
Allen, of Illinois, Albee, of Wiscon- 
sin, Gilchrist, of Ilinois. 

Sup’t Abernathy, of Iowa, furnish- 
ed some interesting statistics in re- 
gard to the progress of normal educa- 
tion in that State—twenty-five nor- 
mal institutes with 3,000 pupils in 
attendance being now in session, and 
their number will be largely increas- 
ed under the system now in operation, 
which is giving an impetus to the 
cause in that State. 

Mr. Jillson, of South Carolina, 
spoke of the effort to build up com- 
mon schools, in that State, and the 
neccessity of procuring competent 
teachers, both for the common and 
normal schools which are now being 
organized. He instituted a compari 
son between the pay granted to teach- 
ers and other professions, and con- 
tended that increased pay would ele- 
vate the standard of the profession. 

The speeches were in defense of the 
theories of the paper, and by each of 
the geutlemen were advanced argu- 
ments for a professional education of 
teachers, corresponding with the pro- 
fessional education provided for the 
doctors, lawyers, and clergy of the 
country. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
the paper was given to the secretary 
for publication. ; 


NORMAL SECTION—2ND DAY. 


This division assembled at Aarri- 
son’s Hall at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and was called to order by Prof. 
Phelps. 

The exercises commenced in a prop- 
osition to discuss the following ques- 
tions : 

lst. How may the practice schools 
be best organized to subserve the 
needs of professional training? 

2d. How may the Normal Schools 
best co-operate with the Institute 
work for the improvement of teach- 
ers already in the work ? 

Prof. Allen was invited to give his 
experiences in the training schools, 
and stated that in the school in Car- 
bondale, Ills., two points had been 
made. First, a school of observation 
as to how the teacher toaches, and 
tie philosophy of education. Sec- 
ond, in the third and fourth years pu- 
pils are expected to do some teaching 
in the schools, and more especially 
how to keep order. The first steps 
were in observation. 

Prof. Putnam, of Michigan, said 
their schools had been divided into 
three branches, in each of which 
written reports were to be submitted 
for inspection, and each teacher to be 
employed fora specified time in the 
tuition of classes. The gentleman 
gave other facts in relation to the 
Management of classes in the Prac- 
tice Schools. 

The Cincinnati Normal Schools, ac- 
cording to a statement by Miss La- 
throp, had experienced some difficul- 
ty in procuring teachers for their 
classes, on account of various parent- 
al and other obstructions. The pu- 
pils of the Cincinnati School are grad- 
Uates from the High School or possess 





certificates of qualification from the 
Board of Education. 

President Baldwin, of Kirkville, 
Mo., had found that separate practice 
schools were impracticable, but the 
same end was attained by practice 
in classes in the schools. Students 
before graduation are required to 
teach practice for two weeks, or 
classes are divided into sections, and 
pupils are encouraged to practice on 
each other. 

Prof. Phelps said that a Normal 
School grafted upon a city system is 
one thing, and the Normal School 
formed from the country or imperfect 
schools, are materially different af- 
fairs The practice in the Winona 
Normal School is confined to the grad- 
uating class, which is divided into 
sections under the permanent super- 
vision of the critic teachers, who call 
the tyros together, generally each 
day, who give a clear conception of 
the objects of the practice. A pro- 
fessional school in this region is sim- 
ply an impossibility. He regarded 
the practiee system as very valuable, 
and failure in this specific work was 
regarded as sufficient reason for fail- 
ure in graduation. 

Prof. Brooks, of the Wisconsin Nor- 
mal Schools, explained the existing 
co-operation between the Normal 
Schools and the institutes, and the 
generally satisfactory operation of 
the plan. 

Prof. Putnam, of Michigan, offer- 
ed the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the subject of Prac- 
tice Schools and Practice Teaching in 
connection with Normal schools, be 
referred to some members of the 
Section to be reported upon at the 
meeting next year. 

NORMAL SECTION—38D DAY. 


The closing meeting of the Normal 
Section was called to order by Prof. 
Phelps of Winona, and the following 
subjects for general discussion were 
submitted by the committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose : 

First. What is being done by our 
schools for social culture ? 

Second. What in regard to the de- 
velopment of character ? 

Third. What in regard to social 
economy ? 

The topics were presented to the 
meeting in order as stated above. On 
the first topic informal addresses were 
delivered by Prof. Hager of Mass.; 
Gregg and Albee of Wis., Phelps of 
Minn., and Rockwood of Wis. The 
general argument was for the adop- 
tion of plans of recreations and 
amusements, dancing being particu- 
larly named as a desirable feature of 
the school reunions and social meet- 
ings. The association of the sexes in 
normal schools was commended as a 
proper means to social culture, and 
daily reunions of the pupils each day 
was approved. 

The topic, ‘‘ What is being done in 
the development of moral character?”’ 
was then taken up and it was stated 
that proper culture of whatever sort 
aimed at the development of charac- 
ter. The discussion was continued 





an hour, and was participated in by 
most members present. 

The last topic, “What are our 
schools doing in the development of 
social economy?” was briefly dis- 
cussed, after which the concluding 
meeting of the normal section ad- 
journed. 

OFFICERS. 

The following list of officers of the 
section for the ensuing year was re- 
ported by the committee, and adopt- 
ed. 

President—Prof. Edward Brooks, 
Millersville, Pa. 

Vice President—Miss Delia A. La- 
throp, of Cincinnati. 

Secretary—President George L. Al- 
bee, Oshkosh, Wis: 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION—IST 
DAY. 

This department was organized at Pence 
Opera House, by the election of Dr. Read of 
the University of Missouri, as chairman, and 
Prof. Henkle, editor of ‘“Educational Notes 
and Queries,” of Salem, Ohio, as secretary. 

The chairman announced the plan of dis- 
cussion which was to follow the reading of 
the different papers, and the object of the 
department meetings. The first paper read 
was by J. B. Bittinger, D. D., of Pennsylva- 
nia, on “ The Relation and duties of Educa- 
tors to Crime.”’ 

Dr. Bittenger said it had been clearly 
shown that ignorance and crime live in close 
and sympathetic relations. Criminal statis- 
tics have proved that, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are many more criminals 
among the ignorant than among the educated. 
Ignorance exposes to crime by diminishing 
men’s self-respect ; by limiting men’s oppor- 
tunities and means of livelihood; by restrict- 
ing the range of pleasure and safe pastime; 
and by exposing men to the full play of their 
animal passions. 

it must be held to be the duty of educators 
to elevate the moral tone of their pupils by 
showing that many forms of fraud, which 
are not against the statute, and which lead to 
wealth, are more debasing and more injuri- 
ous than crimes of a more disreputable char- 
acter. This latter kind of education is car- 
ried on more by example than by formal pre- 
cepts—the educator himself being the exam- 
ple. Next to parents, teachers stand in the 
closest and most influential relations to the 
young. 

There may be, and ought to be exerted by 
educators a direct influence in the repression 
ofcrime. When Dr. Arnold said to his pupils 
that it was not necesary that he should have 
400 boys at Rugby, but that it was necessary 
they should be gentlemen, he expressed the 
grand truth that a teacher should make his 
school a reformatory. The proper soil of 
crimes is a low moral tone in society, and 
when the teachersin our common and profes- 
sional schools; our academies, colleges and 
seminaries, do not create and diffuse a heal- 
thy moral atmosphere, the seeds of crime 
will germinate despite the itellectual and 
esthetic culture of the schools. 

In addition to these direct and indirect in- 
fluences, which educators should exert 
against crime, the time has come when posi- 
tive instruction in penology is practicable. 
Sociology is a recognized science, and crime 
in its causes and origin is one of the depart- 
ments of sociology. 

Dr. Magoun, of Iowa, opened the discus- 
sion relative to the paper by first defining 
the word “ education.” Instruction against 
the prevention of crime, has a tendency to 
prevent it. There is a marked difference be- 
tween crime and sin. Crime is that which 
is forbidden by law. It may be wrong in the 
eye of conscience and sin in the eye of God. 
To prevent crime we must have a proper 
education. Our institutions of all grades, 
ought to teach obedience to law. 





Mr. Cornwall, of Albion Wis., held that we 





want more morality, unmixed with sectarian- 
ism. 

Dr. Tappan, of Kenyon College, O. was of 
the opinion that we should so educate the 
young that they should do good to all, the 
just and the unjust alike. We must will to 
do right in order to do right. 

Rev. A. D. Roe, of Afton, Minn.—Plead- 
ing ignorance of law does not save a person. 
Everyone is supposed to know the law. The 
first principles of the civil law should be 
taught in our schools, together with the Bi- 
ble—the foundation of alllaw. I do not ask 
the State to keep the Bible in our schools. 
I hold that it is practically in the schools. 
Let the State leave it there. The Bible in 
the schools is a means of discipline, if noth- 
ing more. 

Dr. Bascom, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin—Would especially assent with the last 
speaker relative to the relation of the Bible 
with the public schools. The Bible should 
not be laid upon or taken away from our 
schools. 

Prof. Pennell, President of Mary Institute 
St. Louis. Believed if he could influence his 
pupils by the reading of Shakspeare, instead 
of the Bible,he had a perfect right to do so, so 
long as he was employed. 

Rev. Dr. Dunn, of Iowa, and Dr Read, of 
Missouri, continued the discussion at length, 
holding the same grounds and advocating the 
same theories. 

The Department then adjourned: 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION—2D 
DAY. 

This Department was called to order by 
Dr. Read, of Missouri, who stated that this 
department of the Convention had been es- 
tablished after some discussion, at the meet- 
ing at Cleveland, and that experience had 
proven that some of the most interesting 
papers of the Convention had been read be- 
fore it. He deemed it advisable to elect per- 
manent officers for the year, and therefore 
appointed Pres. Tappan, Prof. Campbell and 
Pres. Bascom a committee on nomination. 

Lieut. Schenck, of the University of Iowa, 
was then introduced, and read an interesting 
essay upon “ Military Science and Tactics in 
our Universities and Colleges. 

After the reading of the paper which was 
listened to with profound attention, discus- 
sion upon the subject being the order, the 
chairman, Dr. Read, of Missouri, related the 
fact that one of the last letters that Geo. 
Washington ever wrote was upon this same 
subject. A noted General at one time said 
to him (the speaker) that it would be better 
that the army be disbanded than that the 
Academy at West Point should be disorgan- 
ized. A country without a military people 
is indeed in a deplorable condition. 

Hon. Jas. 8. Rollins of Missouri, said: 

—The views of Lieut. Schenck should 
be endorsed by every enlightened member of 
the Asssociation. We should unite in the 
work of encouraging instruction in the mili- 
tary art. The sentiment of the paper should 
be that of the common people. I am proud 
that the essay is to be embodied in our offi- 
cial report. 

Prof. Campbell of , said he thought 
it would not do to make military exercises 
compulsatory in a college proper. Military 
discipline is not a happy combination with 
intellectual developement. A voluntary 
military department in a university is all 
that we ever should have. The spirit of mil- 
itary discipline is in direct opposition to that 
of a manly independence on the part of the 
student. 

Lieut. Gov. Colman, of Missouri, thought 
we must have a sound mind in a sound body. 
The student who expends so much time on 
his studies that he cannét bear the physical 
exercise incident to the drill, is sowing the 
seeds of dissolution. The body must have 
discipline, military drill is discipline to both 
mind and body. I hold that the matter 
should not be an optional one. 

Prof. Clapp, of the Jacksonville, Iil., Col 
lege, held similar views with the last speaker. 








(Continued on page 10). 
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National Educational Association. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of 

this body was held, in accordance 
with the widely published announce- 
ment, at Minneapolis, on the third, 
fourth, and fifth days of August. 

The attendance was unexpectedly 
large, in fact the membership exceed- 
ed that of the meeting at Detroit of 
the previous vear, as well as that of 
the meeting at Elmira in 1873. 

The attendance from the North- 
west was peculiarly gratifying, inas- 
much as it included a large represent- 
ation from the most distinguished la- 
borers in the various departments of 
educational work. The public’schools 
were represented through a dozen 
State superintendents and scores of 
local superintendents and teachers. 
The State universities sent delegates 
in large numbers, and the denomina- 
tional colleges and _ preparatory 
schools sent their presidents and 
ablest professors. 

The Eastern and Middle States were 
not represented by many delegates, 
being too far away or too busy with 
Centennial affairs to attend in large 
numbers. 

The South was well represented. 
Of the far West, Colorado alone sent 
astrong delegation. Altogether an 
admirable spirit of co-operation was 
manifest. 

The receipts of the treasurer ex- 
ceeded those of the Detroit meeting 
by about one hundred dollars. 

The sublime scenery of the Upper 
Mississippi—reminding the traveler 
of the famous vistas of the Rhine— 
the magnificence of the landscape, 
everywhere showing thrift on the part 
of the inhabitants—these things will 
have their lasting influence on the 
minds of the teachers who visited 
Minneapolis. The wonderful resour- 
ces of Minnesota, and the vast extent 
of rich agricultural country extend- 
ing to the north for hundreds of miles 
beyond the Falls of St. Anthony, ex- 
cited wonder in the minds of those 
persons who expected to find the ex- 


treme northern limits of the habita- | 
ble regions of the Mississippi Valley | 
somewhere near St. Paul. 


The hospitality of the reception on | 
the part of the people of Minneapolis | 
was unequalled in the history of the| 
Association. Each train approaching | 
the city was boarded by a member of | 
the local committee, and free omnibus | 
tickets distributed to delegates, and | 
definite directions given as to the| 
quarters assigned among the public | 
spirited inhabitants, who volunteered 
free entertainment for hundreds of 
delegates. Even with this assistance 
on the part of private citizens, the 
hotels were crowded. The meetings 
of the general session, held at Music 
Hall, were well attended, there being 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
present at the morning and evening 
sessions. 


With regard to the work done by 
the convention, we may remark that 
nothing unusual or startling was pre- | 
sented, and no new phases of great | 
issues dehated. There seemed to be| 
a reservation of energies on the part 
of the members for the great event of 
the Centennial, and the important 
meeting of the Association to be held 
near Philadelphia next August. This 
was increased by the unexpected ab- 
sence of General Eaton, Presidents 
Angell and Gilman, who were to 
speak on important issues of the day. | 
The excellent reports and accompa- 
nying resolutions introduced by 
Messrs. E. E. White of Ohio, and A. 
Abernethy of Iowa, relating to the) 
National Bureau of Education and the | 
educational department of the Cen-| 
tennial Exposition, should be named 
as among the most important events 
of the meeting. Much was done by 
the specches called forth in the debate 
on these reports, to clear up the 
weighty practical question of the 
best method of making educational 
exhibits. Dr. Magoun of Iowa, and 
Dr. Hoyt of Wisconsin, made sound 
and practical suggestions touching 
this point. 

The papers in the sections, and the 
accompanying debates, took a very 
practical turn, and related mostly to 
matters of detail in management, such 
as discipline and government, organ- | 
ization of schools, the training of 
teachers, &c., &c. 

The presentation of the question of 
schools in the South by Superintend- 
ent Trousdale of Tenuessee, was lis- 
tened to with great interest and grat- 
ification at the practical spirit with 
which the actual needs of the South 
are approached and dealt with by the 
central State of Tennessee. 

President Folwell of the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, discussed in an 
able and incisive manner, the relation 
of the interests of Higher Education 
to the existing colleges in the West. 

An important step was taken in or- 
ganizing a new department of the 
Association, under the title of The 
Department of Industrial Education. 
It was formed to meet the wishes of 
the representatives of the agricultu- 
ral colleges, who desire to occupy 





peculiar wants and exigencies than it 
has been proper to take from the time 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

It is gratifying to announce the 
preparation going on to call an Inter- 
national Educational Couvention to 
meet at or near Philadelphia about 
the time of the next annual meeting 
of our own Association. 

Many valuable papers read at Min- 
neapolis deserve special consideration 
here. We may name among them the 
exhaustive essay on the historical re- 
lation of Art and Education, read by 
Miss Bibb of St. Louis, and the well 
received paper on “Full Orbed Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Buchanan of Louis- 
ville. But space forbids the detailed 
consideration which they deserve at 
our hands. 

The general impression of the meet- 
ing, as we call it up in memory, is 
one of the pleasantest we ever expe- 
rienced. 





THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Hon. R. D. SHANNON, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Mis- 
souri, has issued a series of circulars 
to school and county officers in regard 
to the requirements and enforcement 
of the school law. 

We do not see why our school offi- 
cers should not cheerfully and prompt- 
ly comply with the law in thisas well 
as in all other States. 

Teachers who have earned their 
money have been obliged to take 
school warrants and dispose of them 
at a great sacrifice. Directors could 
not pay these and other obligations— 
contracts have been violated—and the 
whole school system has suffered be- 
cause school officers have neglected 
to do their duty. 

Dr. Shannon points out these de- 
fects and their results, and asks that 
the law be complied with. We are 
sure he will be sustained in these ef- 
forts not only by the people but by 
the officers themselves, in order to 
prevent delay and confusion and 
harm in the future. 





AN EVIL—ITS REMEDY. 

aS the close of the schools in June 

many teachers left their work 
with only the promise to pay for the 
services theyhad rendered for months. 
Two months have gone by, and soon 
the schools will open again, and these 
same teachers (many of them) will, 
after having struggled through that 
time, enter again upon their work. 
They might do this with more cheer- 
fulness and determination to discharge 


| their duty to their pupils, if they had 


been able to use their vacation in ful- 
ly resting mind and body. 

In many ways we display our short 
sightedness; in none so clearly, per- 
haps, as in the meagre provisions 
made for the payment of the teachers 
of our children. We expect soon to 
see the day when there will be such 
interest taken in popular education 
by every class of people that the best 


more time in the discussion of their | material will be found as teachers in 





the school-room. This will not be re- 
alized until better means are provided 
for paying them. When we consider 
what was once the position of the ed- 
ucational work in our State, and com- 
pare with it the present position, we 
may readily discover that an advance 
for the better has been made, and 
find grounds for encouragement. 

It is true that in some quarters 
there seems not to have been much 
improvement. We call to mind now 
school-houses, with slab benches, in 
large rooms, (the country church.) 
poorly ceiled ; and warmth and other 
comforts as poorly provided for ; stil] 
even there one might discover the 
signs of the times—the onward spirit 
—in the recognition of their need on 
the part of the people—a promising 
sign—an essential step by the way. 

There is a word we would say to 
teachers: Go back to your work 
with redoubled zeal and patience, 
and a high sense of the dignity of 
your calling. Beeducators, not alone 
of the children under your care, but 
of the people also, the parents of 
these children, and all who vote. 
Talk education wherever you are; let 
it be in whatever you do. Exert 
yourselves to arouse a greater inter- 
est in popular education on the part 
of the masses. Show every parent 
the possibilities of their sons and 
daughters when rightly trained—their 
doom if allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance. Endeavor to keep your com- 
missioners up to an active sense of 
their responsibilities. 

We would again here urge unanim- 
ity on the part of all engaged, from 
the State Superintendents to County 
Superintendents, and throughout the 
rank and file of teachers. This is a 
work in which, if harmony charac- 
terizes the dispositions and actions 
of all engaged therein, successful re- 
sults must follow. 

Look over the school law carefully. 
See what provision is made for the 
levy of taxes to sustain the schools— 
pay the teachers promptly once a 
month, &c., &c. This evil and delay 
can then be done away with, and the 
school officers will have the funds on 


hand to meet all obligations when 
due, for prompt pay secures good 
work. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
wish to call attention to the neces- 
sity and the importance of Teach- 

ers’ Institutes. The real condition of 
the public schools in this and in 
many other States seems to be not 
well understood. Only those who 
have taken a deep interest in the mat- 
ter fully comprehend the situation. 
The greatest difficulty in the way is 
poor teaching. 1 hear on all hands 
the demand for better teachers— 
more efficient instructors. Without 
them our schools will fail to pro- 
duce the desired results and the 
opposition to them will still continue. 
Good schools are the results of good 
teaching. We may talk of progress 
in educational matters, but to realize 
any great improvement, the teacher 
must be the object of our special atten- 
tion. 
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. Normal Schools, though ever so de- 
sirable, are not within our reach for 
years tocome. Icati see no means of 
supplying their want except through 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

These can be organized and carried 
on successfully in nearly every county. 
In fact, under the circumstances, in- 
stitutes are necessities. The mere 
fact of bringing teachers together in 
such a capacity as to enable them to 
exchange views on the subjects of 
teaching and conducting schools 
carries with it a great weight, but 
when we take into consideration that 
in these institutes new and improved 
methods of teaching are introduced, 
their value in vitalizing the school 
system is almost beyond comparison. 

Then, too, the evening lectures in- 
terest and instruct the whole com- 
munity. 

The institutes become traveling Nor- 
mal Schools and afford the teachers 
many of the advantages of Normal 
training at little expense. 

There is a want of sympathy 
amoung teachers. Each one seems to 
be working independently and alone. 
There is notsuch a warm sympthy as 
is found among lawyers, doctors, 
divines and other professional men. 
The result is that teaching is not re- 
garded as a profession and teachers 
have to struggle against innumerable 
difficulties. The shortest way out of 


these difficulties is through a well or- 
ganized Teachers’ Institute. 

In my next [ shall offer suggestions 
respecting the organization of insti- 
tutes. H. PRESNELL. 


--—-_—_—- + e+ -_—__- 


THE PEABODY FUND. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
AN you inform your readers what 


benefit Texas has yet realized, 
what is now being done or what we 
have reason to expect will be done 
for the cause of education in Texas 
by what is known as the Peabody 
Fund? Is all the discussion in re- 
gard to that matter to end in “sound 
and fury signifying nothing ?” 

A TEXAS PARENT. 

Answer.—We cannot inform a pa- 
rent what benefit Texas has realized 
from the Peabody Fund. The State 
Superintendent can alone give the 
desired information. In his last an- 
nual Report, and in Circular No. 8 he 
explained the manner of proceedure 
by which schools could avail them- 
selves of this benefit. The same has 
also been published in this journal. 
It is probable that only few schools 
have been so conducted as to be enti- 
tled to the benefit of this Fund. If 
the people would have good schools 
they must look away from all outside 
help, and take hold of the matter 
themselves, determined to have 
the very best schools in all the land. 

All the complaining that can pos- 
sibly be heaped upon the heads of 
Officials will not accomplish the 
desired end. Each one must help 
himself. 

See to it, that the provisions of the 
school law, are complied with, that taxes 
are levied and collected, that teachers are 
Well paid, and promptly paid. 

Texas is an Empire of itself, able to 
take care of and educate its own people, 








The crops sre abundant and will bring 
a vast amount of money into circulation 
in the State and the property ot the State 
must educate the people of the State. En- 
force the school law, and if it is Cefective 
let us remedy the defects. 

This is the only way to success. 

Let us then work together in harmony 
and build up a system of schools adequate 
to answer the demands of an empire such 
as we possess ! 





METHODS OF CULTURE. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





VI. Culture of Memory. 


. Definition and Relations. 
. Laws. 
: . Inportance of Culture. 
. Laws of Culture, 
<_V. Time of Culture. 
VI. Means of Culture. 
| vii. Methods of Culture. 
VIII. Educational Mistakes. 
UX. Right Methods of Teaching. 
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Memory 


Culture is the, grandest word in 
human speech. It means the com- 
plete and harmonious development 
of every human power. It means 
the fitting o* each individual for the 
highest achievements and the great- 
est happiness of which he is capable. 

How may the mind in all its capac- 
ities be developed and disciplined to 
the utmost? How may each individ- 
ual be rendered most valuable to him- 
self and society? These problems 
have commanded the best efforts of 
the ablest men of all ages. As the 
centuries pass the interest becomes 
moreand more intense. Aided by 
the thought and experience of the 
race, the vast army of educators are 
struggling up to clearer, broader, 
higher views of the science of human 
culture. 

A profound knowledge of the men- 
tal economy make this the art of 
teaching. The laws of culture are as 
definite and far-reaching as the laws 
governing the physical universe. In 
accordance with these laws, the art- 
istic teacher applies educational 
means to educational ends, thus giv- 
ing intelligent direction to the unfold- 
ing of immortal minds. 

Cardinal educational principles, 
such as the following, ought to be 
interwoven with every nerve and 
fibre of the teacher’s professional ed- 
ucation: 

1. The mind is self-acting. Men- 
tal activity may be stimulated and 
directed, but not caused. 

2. All culture is self-culture. 
Schools give opportunity, and teach- 
ers inspire and guide, but individual 
effort. alone gives culture. 

3. Education is a growth. Habit 
isa growth. Character is a growth. 
Voluntary and well directed effort is 
the condition of growth. 

4. Perception, memory, thought— 
this is the natural order of develop- 
ment. The golden secret of success, 
“Adapt the matter and the method to 
the capacity of the learner,” is based 
on this principle. . 

The specific culture of which each 
faculty is susceptible, is of thrilling 
interest to the educator. Perception 
has been considered. Attention is 
next directed to memory. Here we 
shall find the worst of educational er- 





rors; we shall also find the true basis 
of the new education. 

What is memory? What are its 
laws? How may each branch and 
each lesson be so presented as to give 
the highest culture to this noble fac- 
ulty. Reader, examine again your 
works on Mental Philosophy. Com- 
pare Porter’s Human Intellect, Car- 
penter’s Mental Physiology, Hop- 
kins’ Outline Study of Man, and 
Blackie’s Self-culture. Ponder the 
above questions from the stand-point 
of the teacher. Then we will meet 
again for their discussion. 

By practical suggestions, by refer- 
euce to the sources of information, 
and by earnest appeals, we hope, in 
this series of papers, to stimulate 
many teachers to study more pro- 
foundly the wonders of the body and 
the mind. 


SCHOOLS. 

( UR Enelish cousins are noted 

/ upon this side the water for the 
roughness often the rudeness of their 
manner of life. If a feast is to be 
celebrated it is incomplete without a 
dozen courses of meats, a small ocean 
of ale, and the safe stowage of all 
into capacious stomachs. If they 
sleep the slumber is incomplete with- 
out a rousing, loud-nosed snore. If a 
flogving is to be performed it must be 
done at the cart’s tail and upon the 
bare back of the victim. These re- 
marks apply rather to the historic 


Englishman than to the Briton of 
to-day. Yet so late as thirty years 


ago we find a striking illustration of 
the truth of them in the course of 
discipline in .the foremost of English 
schools. A contributor to Macmillan’s 
Magazine shows us an extreme of 
brutality in school punishment which 
is at once ludicrous and shocking. 
We propose to quote. The writer 
speaks of Eton thirty years ago. “It 
(flogging) was, in my time, so far 
from being a punishment administered 
on special occasions only, or with any 
degree of solemnity, that some half 
dozen toa dozen boys were flogged 
every day. It was entirely public; 
any one who chose might drop in. I 
have sometimes been one of three 
hundred spectators. The crowds on 
these occasions would throng the 
staircase leading to the head-master’s 
room, flattening their noses against 
balustrades and the oaken door, 
struggling and elbowing for places, 
vociferating, chafting, fighting, m the 
intervals of peeling oranges and 
cracking nuts, just for all the world 
as it is said that mobs used to go on 
outside Newgate. Any one who 
had been borne in along with them 
might have chanced to witness, as I 
more than once did, a scene which 
could scarcely have had its parallel in 
any civilized country. Not that [am 
one of those persons with a kind of 
humanitarian softening of the brain 
who cry out for the total abolition of 
corporal punishment in our schools. 
Certain imps of ten or twelve may 
be uncontrollable by other means. 


But that young men of eighteen, 
nineteen, and even it might be of 
twenty years, should be made to 
kneel down after the fashion of a 
little boy nudis natibus, and on that 
portion of the frame which I have 
taken the liberty of clothing (it must 
be thought of having no other cloth- 
ing) in a.dead language, should re- 
ceive successive strokes from a huge 
birch rod, before a large concourse of 
spectators — all this constitutes a pic- 
ture which would have presented 
itself to any one but the Eton author- 
ities as a caricature, and what is 
worse, an indecent caricature. 


“T remember sometimes thinking 
after witnessing one of these specta- 
cles how ashamed of himself the 
head-master must feel, even though 
the person he had been striking was 
one of his own size.” 


The writer goes on to speak of the 
relations of the head-master to the 
boys, and regrets that “ this indecent 
birching of big, burly, bearded men, 
in frock-coats and cutaways”’ cannot 
be spoken of as one of the obsolete 
practices of a quarter of a century 
ago. He goes on, however, to speak 
of two cases which convince him that 
this practice has been continued to a 
much later period. 


This is a view of punishment in 
schools which makes no discrimina- 
tion either in the age or the needs of 
the pupil. It brings every student 
down to the brute level, and assumes 
that the argument of the stick is the 
only argument which the youth can 
understand. We hope to return to 
this subject again and discuss a view 
radically opposed to this, the view 
that all the restraint of children 
should be in the hands of parents and 
should be exercised by them alone. | 

The above extract will meanwhile 
afford abundant food for thinking. 

Drury COLLEGE. 








FAULT FINDING. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
LL of us are too much given to 
finding fault with others, and 
we get impatient with ourselves or 
our work if we or it fail to progress 
as rapidly as we expect. We should 
have standards, and we should en- 
deavor to live up to our highest ideas 
of right. But our tendency is to 
draw upon our fancy, so that while 
thinking that our ideas are eminently 
practical and just right, they may be 
confined to the realm of the imagina- 
tion. 

These thoughts are suggested by 
the objections urged against our pnb- 
lic-school system. Many peo le seem 
to think only of what has not been 
accomplished, overlooking that which 
has been done; and having made a 
standard, all short comings are put 
down to the account of positive fail- 
ure. We have to admit many imper- 
fectelements inour work. Few roots 
contain all perfect shingles. Encour- 
agement is a necessary element of 
success. Let all take heart then, cease 
to break down, and engage our zeal 





in the work of building up. H. D, 
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The spirit of dsscipline which military drill 
affords is exactly what we want. 

Prof. Sawyer, of Wisconsin, believed that 
we could teach both obedience and indipen- 


dence. (Adjourned.) 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION—3D 
DAY. 


The chairman, Dr. Read, of Missouri, 
called the section to order at2P.M., After 
remarks relative to the organization of the 
department, and the papers that had been 
read before it, he announced Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, who read an essay upon * Com- 
parative Orthoepy.” Besides illustrating his 
subject he wished to illustrate brevity in an 
essay to be followed by discussion. He spok® 
as follows : 

Teachers of modern languages make general 
complaint on account of the difficulty of 
teaching the exact pronunciation of English 
to continental students, or of the conti- 
nental languages to English students. 
The defects are not well defined, and the 
teacher can rarely do more than correct the 
grosser errors, and indicate the words in 
which still lurk the more conspicious traces 
of the brogue. This helplessness clearly pro- 
ceeds from ignorance of the exact elements 
of the languages in question, together with a 
general dullness of phonetic sense, which 
fails to detect the cause in a mispronounced 
word. The progress of philological science 
ought to bring speedy relief from both these 
embarrassments. Phonology as ascience has 
slumbered far into the philological day, but 
it is now awaking with great surprise that it 
could sleep so long. The alphabet of the 
civilized world is found to be a product of 
barbarism, without system or definite signifi- 
cance. It has naturally led to orthoepic and 
orthographic contusion almost inextricable. 
At last the elements of speech are receiving 
critical attention. The effect is like sudden- 
ly admitting light to an old chamber kept 
dark for ages. The decay and disorder had 
never been imagined. Among our phonetic 
surprises we discover that several English 
vowels have drifted entirely away, both from 
their brothers in other languages and from 
their common parents. Regarding these 
contrasts between kindred letters as most 
fruitful of embarrassment in learning one 
language from the basis of another with dis- 
similar elements, he gave a few brief illustra- 
tions in the four vowels a, i, o and u. 


Prof. Shepard, of Baltimore, found im the 
essay many valuable suggestions. Our alpha- 
bet is far behind the sounds which it at- 
tempts to represent. In many of our Eng- 
lish colleges we are taught to assimilate our 
pronunciation, and to prove this assertion the 
speaker gave several illustrations. He con- 
tinued at length with the discussion of the 
subject, and at the close received hearty 
applause. 

W.D. Henkle, of Ohio, spoke of the aid 
that may be derived in the teaching of the 
modern languages, and gave an illustration 
of the difference between the Spanish and 
English pronunciation of Latin. This de- 
partment some time since adopted the Ro- 
man pronunciation of Latin. He gave an 
illustration of the different English pronunci- 
ations of the word “ cars,” and spoke of the 
changes and peculiarities of pronunciation in 
different sections of the country. 


Prof. Campbell proceeded to discuss the 
subject in an able manner. He thought we 
were approaching an agreement as to the true 
pronunciation of the Latin. As to the vowel 
sounds, there could be but one opinion. 
The main discussion was on the sounds of 
consonants, particularly “‘c.”’ He traced the 
history of the written character and the 
sound of this letter, both before and after the 
days of Cicero, and showed, that in all prob- 
ability, the name of the great orator was pro- 
nounced not Keekaro, but almost as we pro- 
nounce the name. 

Dr. Reed, and others, continued the discus- 
sion of the subject of the paper, Prof. Saw- 
yer closing with a few timely remarks. 


Prof. Sawyer, Shepard and Henkle were 





appointed a committee upon “ Comparative 
Philology,” to report at the next annual ses- 
sion, on the present condition and prospects 
of phonetic science, and co-operating as far 
as possible with a similar committee of the 
American Ppilological Association. 

Dr. Tappan, of the committee on nomina- 
tion of officers for this section for the ensu- 
ing year, made the following report : 

President—Noah Porter, of Yale College. 

Secretary—H. E. Shepard, of Baltimore. 

The report was adopted, and the gentlemen 
elected. They were also, according to cus- 
tom, duly constituted the Executive Commit- 
tee, to lay out the work for the ensuing year. 
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Department of Superintendents. 


This department met in Harrison’s 
hall, Col. A. Abernethy, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Iowa, presiding. A 
committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the section, and reported 
the following, who were elected: 

President—C. 8. Smart of Ohio. 

Vice President—A. Pickett of Ten- 
nessee. 

Serretary—H. 8S. Tarbell of Michi- 
gan. 

The time of meeting was discussed, 
and it was decided to meet on the 
day preceding the general session of 
the National Educational Association, 
with the understanding that it is not 
to interfere with a proposed meeting 
of the Superintendency at Washing- 
ton, which is more especially of a leg- 
islative character, for the purpose of 
consultation with members of Con- 
gress: 





THE CENTENNIAL. 

Prof. Smart, of Indiana, chairman 
of a special committee to draft resolu- 
tions in regard to the exhibition of 
edncational development at the ap- 
proaching Centennial, at Philadel- 
phia, reported the following which 
were received, discussed, and adopted 
seriatim: 

WHEREAS, A communication has 
been received from the Hon. John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in which the National 
Educational Association, now assem- 
bled, is requested to take into consid- 
eration the interests of the Education- 
al Department of the coming Centen- 
nial Exposition, and to make sugges- 
tions in relation thereto : Therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily second 
the efforts of the Commissioner to 
secure an adequate representation of 
our educational products at the Cen- 
tennial, and that we will co-operate 
with him in every practicable way to 
make the enterprise a success. 

Resolved, That in accordance with 
the Commissioner’s request, we make 
the following suggestions, viz.: 

1. In our opinion, wall space of not 
less than 2,000 feet in length, with 
accompanying counter and floor space 
will be needed for the proper display 
of our educational products. 

2. The amount of wall space occu- 
pied by each State should be limited 
to 100 feet in length. 

3. All products of the schools, exe- 
cuted by pupils, except such as may 
be classed as ‘special products”’ 
should be made during the month of 
January, 1876. 

4. We respectfully recommend, that 
there be formed an Exposition com- 
mittee, consisting of one agent appoin- 
ted from each of the States and Terri- 
tories represented at the Centennial, 
by the chief educational officer in con- 
ference with the National Commis- 
sioner of Education, whose duty it 


should be to co-operate with the 
commissioner in the superintendence 
of the Educational Department at 
Philadelphia. 


Resolved—That a committee of 
three be appointed to prepare and 
submit to Gen. Eaton rules and regu- 
lations by which pupils and students 
shall be governed in the preparation 
of such products as may be executed 
by them. 

Resolved—That we recommend 
that an International Educational 
Congress be held at some time during 
the Centennial Exposition, and that 
we also recommend that arrange- 
ments therefor be made by the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education. 


Resolved—That we _ respectfully 
recommend to the Commissioner of 
Education that the appointment of 
delegates to the International Con- 
gress be made through the chief edu- 
cational officers of the several States 
and Territories. 

The Superintendents’ section then 
adjourned sine die. 

THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
presented the following: 


Resolved, That ignorance is a curse 
to any people and a menacing danger 
to Republican institutions. 

Resolved, That of all subjects de- 
manding governmental aid, public 
education should of right, take prece- 
dence. : 


Resolved, That in the nature of the 
case there is a constantly growing 
necessity for State and national aid 
to education, and itis the duty of this 
Association and of each of its mem- 
bers, to do all that can be done to 
secure such aid. 

Resolved, That since the public 
lands of the Uuited States are the 
property of the whole people, the pro- 
ceeds of the State or other distribu- 
tion thereof, should be faithfully ap- 
plied to their use and benefit, and in 
no case devoted to the use of corpora- 
tions or sections. 

Resolved, That in no way can the 
proceeds of these lands be so well or 
exclusively devoted to the general use 
or welfare as by their appropriation 
to educational purposes. 

Resolved, That acommittee of three 
be appointed to have the above reso- 
lutions authenticated by the signa- 
tupes of the President and Secretary 
of the Association — printed and 
placed in the hands of each member 
of Congress. 

Resolved, That, recognizing the 
freedom and necessary diversities of 
the various educational agences under 
a Republican goverument, this Asso- 
ciation emphasizes the great impor- 
tance of such voluntary and hearty 
co-operation among all workers in 
the cause of education, and such ad- 
justment of all classes of schools and 
higher institutions of learning is will 
express and promote the interest ofall 
in the education of all. 

Resolved, That the paper on Art, 
read by Miss Bibb, of St. Louis, be 
referred to the committee of five to 
consider and report to what extent 
and in what way drawing should be 
taught in public schools, especially 
concerning its relation to the indus- 
trial arts, and the other activities of 
practical life. 


Resolved, That we extend our 
thanks to the railroad and steamboat 
lines which so generously afforded 
the unusual facilities for the transpor- 
tation of members of the Association. 

Resolved, That to the citizens of 
Minneapolis, Superintendent Tousley, 
and members of the local committee, 
we extend our most heartfelt thanks, 
while we cannot find words to ex- 
press our appreciation for their hospi- 
tality. 





The report of the committee was 


unanimously adapted, the last resolu- 
tion being assented to by a rising 
vote. 

We hope to give extracts from the 
addresses made the last evening, in 
our next issue. 

The following officers for the Gene- 
ral Association were elected : 

President.—Prof. W. F. Phelps, 
Winona. 

Secretary.—W. D. Henkle, Ohio. 

Treasurer.—A. P. Marble, Massa- 
chusetts. 


TO STAND IN THE GAP. 





§ Newry is what seems to be the duty 
of any superior officer. It is the 
responsibility which is inseparably 
joined to the privilege of exalted po- 
sition. The captain of a steamer may 
have his state-room on deck and his 
state-room below, and both fitted up 
with every luxury. Every servant 
on board may be at his beck and call, 
and all things seemingly be arranged 
for his comfort and convenience. But 
let the ship spring a leak and founder 
in mid-ocean, or dash herself on a lee- 
shore in a storm, and his place then 
is on the bridge, and on the bridge 
till every other person on board has 
been saved. 

It is the same in school officers trom 
the lowest to the highest. To the pu- 
pil, the teacher doubtless appears to 
have many privileges and much free- 
dom, and, to continue the comparison, 
to many a teacher the office of Super- 
vising Principal or of Superintend- 
ant seems a very desirable position. 
The privileges and honors of the 
place are patent; the duties and re- 
sponsibilities not so easily seen. 

And yet the Superintendent in ev- 
ery large school system stands, as it 
were, at the point toward which all 
the winds of discussion and discon- 
tent converge, and his business is to 
stay just there and fill up the gap; 
indeed, to fill up all the gaps that may 
possibly arise. 

If any thing, down to the smallest 
detail in the smallest school, is wrong, 
it is his business to set it right. If 
John or Susan does not proceed fast 
enough in their work to satisfy the 
anxious parents, it is his province to 
listen to the account, and either to 
convince or be convinced. Is a new 
school-house found to be poorly built? 
He should have been there supervi- 
sing the work. In fact, it is his duty 
to stand in all places and fill up all 
gaps. The hardest thing about the 
affair is that in the eyes of the consci- 
entious supervising officer this impos- 
sibility becomes a real duty. If any 
thing is wrong he should have pre- 
vented it, he says to himself, and thus 
he lives in an atmosphere of continu- 
al self-reproach. 

His view must be so broad and 
compreheusive as to include all sides 
of the many practical questions con- 
tinually arising. He must be able to 
balance considerations, to estimate 
relative values, and last, not least, to 
suspend his decisive action, though 
in the face of urgent and sometimes 
angry protest, till his wise judgment 





approves. 
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He must be above personal consid- 
erations, and give his influence and 
favor with an eye single to the gener- 
al good. Thus he is never without 
enemies, and those are likely to be of 
the most violent kind. 

Let him be jast as the decrees of 
Fate ; he shall not escape the charge 
of injustice. 

Such are some of the responsibil- 
ities attached to the place of the su- 
perior officers of our school system, 
perhaps in a higher degree than in 
any other position. In a minor de- 
gree they belong to every school offi- 
cer. We have spoken of the chief 
only, because the more central an off- 
ice is, the more points of attack there 
are. 

Is it any wonder that it is difficult 
to find men to fill such places? One 
might almost as well set himself up 
as a target at Creedmoor, as to accept 
it. One might as well be President 
of the United States! 

And yet these gaps must be filled, 
and the target must be provided 
Let it, however, be understood that 
when a community demands the tal- 
ent necessary to fill such positions, 
from the teacher of the lowest school 
to the highest school officer, it must 
be willing to pay a fair equivalent for 
the danger of standing to be shot at. 

Figurative language laid aside, 
there is much hard work to be done, 
and difficult gaps to be filled. If we 
want the work well done, we must 
pay prices, bothin money and in hon- 
est, hearty support. ‘The best are 
always the cheapest’ does not mean 
that we can obtain them for the least 
money or pain, but that our money 
and pain will be well and profitably 
spent if we insist on the best, and 
provide for them well when found. 








LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
OUR years ago, when the Legis- 
lature of Missouri came for- 
ward to aid the work of the education 
of the colored people of Missouri by 
establishing and maintaining a Nor- 
mal department in Lincoln Institute, 
the best friends doubted whether 
they would be able to comply with 
the condition of the grant, namely, 
that at least fifteen thousand dollars 
should be expended in the way of 
buildings before anything could be 
realized. Such was the generous aid 
friends gave the school that before 
the six months, when the first install- 
ment of twenty-five hundred dollars 
became due, more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars were expended on the 
building and other improvements, 
costing thirty thousand dollars. The 
school soon opened for the reception 
of students. On an average one hun- 
dred and fifty young men and women 
have regularly attended the Institute 
annually. The last closing of the ex- 
ercises were attended by Governor 
Hardin, Doctor Shannon, Superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and many 
Members of the convention, all uni- 
ting in their praise and testifying, 
that the students had done well, ap- 
Proving of the work of the teachers 


and the course taken by the trustees. 
Aside from the usual course of stud- 
ies specified in the annually published 
catalogue, the students are instructed 
in the laws of the State and thorough- 
ly familiarized with the school-law 
so as to enable them not only to in- 
struct, but to organize and carry for- 
ward the school work. While thus a 
good and necessary work has been 
carried on the trustees have all along 
felt that they could largely improve 
it, if they had a suitable dormitory and 
boardinghouse. The temporary build- 
ings used for that purpose are utterly 
unsuited and inadequate. The main 
building of the Institute is calculated 
for the instruction of three hundred 
and fifty students, but that number 
has not attended for the want of the 
facilities spoken of. Suitable dormi- 
tory and boarding house buildings 
would enable the trustees to keep the 
whole of the students together, bring 
them under the best of instructors. 
during their stay at school and reduce 
the price of board to a minimum. 
These considerations have induced 
the Board to once more appeal to the 
generous to come totheir aid. We 
aim to train our students to become 
good and valuable citizens, and as 
teachers to carry praise and good will 
into each neighborhood. As one of 
the trustees I may be pardoned for 
thus speaking of, and for the Insti- 
tute. A. KREKEL. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





BY J. BALDWIN. 


XVI. Country Schools. 


Search the history of the men and 
women most distinguished in all fields 
of human achievement. A vast ma- 
jority began their careers in the coun- 
try school. It will doubtless con- 
tinue thus till the end of time. God 
made the country and blessed it. 
Man makes babels and suffers the 
consequences. 

The elevation of the country school 
is the grandest field of usefulness 
now open to philanthropists and 
statesmen. Myriads of the bright- 
est gems of humanity will thus be 
polished. Where one brave spirit 
now struggles upward, a thousand 
great men and women will labor for 
human good. 

Cities have all the advantages. 
They have palatial buildings, far- 
nished with every needed educational 
aid ; thorough gradation, and extend- 
ed courses of study; efficient super- 
vision, and salaries that command 
the best talent. 

Country schools, for the most part, 
lack all the conditions of success. 
School-buildings, properly construct- 
ed, well heated and ventilated, and 
suitably furnished, are the rare excep- 
tion. Supervision is almost or entire- 
ly wanting. Courses of study are 
mythical. Meagre salaries and short 
terms drive good teachers from the 
profession or to the cities. The most 
important of all schools are left to 
the inexperienced and the inefficient. 





There are noble exceptions in ev- 





ery State, and some of the States are 
making gigantic efforts in the right 
direction, but in no State is the course 
of study sufficiently defined, or the 
supervisions sufficiently penetrating. 

To elevate country schools we need 
in each county— 


1. Well constructed and well fur- 
nished school-buildings. 

2. A well defined course of study. 

3. Efficient supervision. 

4 Better wages and longer terms. 

5. Competent and permanent teach- 
ers. 

These conditions of success will be 
fully discussed in subsequent papers. 
In the mean time let all friends of 
popular education keep ever in mind 
that a solid foundation for progress 
must be Jaid in the education of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

The indifference and the opposition 
of the rural districts are now and al- 
ways the chief obstacles to advance- 
ment. 

Let grangers once fully realize that 
the improvement of their children 
is infinitely more important than the 
improvement of cattle and hogs; and 
that the development of mind, and 
not the accumulation of dollars, is 
the true source of prosperity, power, 
and happiness, and it will not be diff- 
icult to render country schools as ex- 


celleut as they are important. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 





REGULAR BusINEss.—Sucha gath- 
ering as that at Minneapolis, this last 
August, of the teachers and school 
officers, at the National Teachers’ 
Association, will go far to estab- 
lish in the minds of many the truth 
that teaching is not the amusement 
of an idle hour, or a means for reach- 
ing other professions, but a legiti- 
mate business in itself, or perhaps 
we should say a regular profession. 

We fancy, however, that the host 
ot our educators will not quarrel 
with us about, this. We assert that 
it is a regular business, tor what is a 
profession any more ? 

It is a business to be learned by ap- 
prenticeship and long practice—to be 
thoroughly carried out and to be held 
in honor. Its experience is marketa- 
ble, and so it should be. In fact it 
should bring the highest price, for in 
ideas and thoughts consist the money 
value of what is paid for them. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


JaMES RussELL LowE Lt is putting 
the finishing touches to a new volume 
of essays, mainly on literary topics 
which will appear early in the fall. 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA. — 

Vol. VII. Gresham—Glascock. Vol. 

VIII. Glasgow—Hortense. New York. 

D. Appleton & Co. Sold by Chambers 

& Co., 305 Locust street, St. Louis. 


To say that these volumes fully bear out 
the commendations bestowed upon their 
predecessors is to say no more than they 
deserve, though it be high praise. 

One of the articles in volume VII. that 
on Evolution, is so wonderfully cool and 
tair in its statements, coming as we know 
from the pen of E. L. Youmans, that it 
stands as the typical article of the volume; 
and indeed it may serve as a good type of 
the impartiality with which the articles 
are almost universally written, 














An Encyclopzdia should not be partisan 
in its character. It should aim at giving 
all essential information for an intelligent 
appreciation of the subjects which it inves- 
tigates, but the model Encyclopedia 
should not betray in its articles any sugges- 
tion as to the opinions of the author. It 
should be as impersonal as the judgment 
of posterity. It has to give facts but not 
to offer opinions. 

With this statement as to what the 
ideal Encyclopedia should be, we may 
say that the article in question comes 
fully up to the standard. It touches a 
subject which is yet in hot dispute and 
which has not yet been passed over by the 
wor d at large from the domain of religion 
into that of science, where alone it properly 
belongs. Prof. Youmans sweeps over the 
whole ground as far as explored. He 
goes back to ancient times and up to the 
present, and his citations from authorities, 
quoting as he does a sentence here and 
there from multitudes of authors which 
may bear on the precise point he desires 
to elucidate, testify to a most thorough 
acquaintance with the subject in all its 
bearings. He takes some pains to make 
clear the fact that Darwinism and Evolu- 
tion are not synonymous terms, an effort 
which is well worth while. In fact no one 
can read his fair, cool and dispassionate 
statement without appreciating the suc- 
cess which has crowned his effort a full 
and impartial statement. 


The article Express is very interesting 
letting one have a glimpse into the im: 
mense business carried on under that name 
both in its history and present extent. 


The illustrations and the articles on the 
Eye, Ferns, & Grafting are particularly 
noticeable, though the long article on 
Glass, vol. VIII. must be allowed the palm 
for the greatest beauty of woodcuts. 

Under the head of Findsthe curious will 
glean much valuable information as to the 
relics which we possess of the inhabitants 
of the world in times before the memory 
of man. While the naturaiist will find 
the article on Fish culture most full and 
complete. 

Those who have examined the sub- 
ject cannot tail to be impressed with the 
value of the fisheries of the world as given 
under Fisheries with very full and valua- 
ble statistical tables, and which occupies 
12 pages of vol. VII. 


The article on Flags gives occasion for a 
beautifully colored illustraed page, and the 
long and excellent article on Fortitication 
abounds with good illustrative drawings. 

The Encyclopedia all through not only 
gives a vast amount of information itself, 
but by its lists of books given on all impor- 
tant subjects points out the means for the 
eager student to add in the surest way to 
the knowledge already given. 


The article on the History and Resources 
of Florida is of great interest to all. But 
the article on France which occupies in all 
48 p.p. is the most exhaustive article ot its 
kind we have yet reached. Commencing 
with its geography both physical and 
political, and giving a fine map for refer- 
ence, it goes on to population, manufac- 
tures, shipping, roads, religion, education, 
expenses, army and navy, andends with 
its history from the earliest times, giving 
articles on its language, literature and 
wines. Nothing more is needed to fur- 
nish us with a comprehensive survey of this 
great country. Germany is treated in the 
same way, though at less length, occupy- 
ing but 32 p.p. 

It is an interesting study to turn to the 
chapter on Fuel and to learn what consti- 
tutes fuel in different countries. 
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Galvanism offered a temptinz field for 
illustrations which was ofcourse, not Ist. 

The article on Glass has been already 
mentioned for the excellence of its wood- 
cuts; but the article itself cannot be passed 
over without mention, giving, as it does, 
tables of all the varieties and describing 
fully the process of manufacturing togeth- 
er with the tools used. It covers 22 p.p. 

We find with the article Greece, two 
excellent maps, one of the ancient and one 
ot the modern country, acomplete history, 
and a review of its literature. The space 
is 32 p.p. and shows that the author fully 
appreciated the place ot Greece in the his- 
tory of the world. 





The explanation of the Gyroscope is open 
to some objection. 

The musical article touching Gluck, | 
Handel and Haydn are very satisfactory. 
evincing thorough appreciation and an| 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 


Perhaps one of the fullest biographical | 
notices is that of the Germar philosopher, | 
Hegel, which covers 5 p.p. and contains, | 
not only the principle events of his life, | 
but an attempt at an analysis of his system | 
which though not always satisfactory and 
evidently not written by an Hegelian, | 
shows the careful student, and an effort’ 
after clear and unprejudiced statement. | 

Much of the last part of vol. VIII. is ta-| 
ken up with the numerous Henrus who | 
have successfully ruled on the thrones - 

tngland and France. 


The biographical notice of Goethe is also 
worthy of honorable mention. 

These two volumes are full of value in 
all directions and our confidence but in- 
crease, as the work goes on towards com- 
pletion. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY AND METEOR- 
OLOGICAL CycLEs.—By John H. ‘Tice. 
We have here the book so anxiously 

looked for by thousands of people who 

have been following the predictions of 

Mr. Tice for the last few months. 

So far these predictions, as to when 
storms would occur have been verified 
with scarcely a single exception. 

Mr. Tice goes into a full explanation of 


the causes of these storms—furnishes a 
table as to when they will occur each 
month up to 1884. 

The book is elegantly bound—printed 
on tinted paper, and should be found for 
consultation in the library of every family. 

Copies can be had by enclosing the 
price $2.00 to Prof. J. H. Tice, 307 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Special Notices. 





Treacuers, Members of School Boards 
and others interested, will be glad to learn 
that Rrppatu’s History oF THE UNITED 
Srates, which was adopted as a text-book 
by our county convention, last winter, is 
now ready for introduction. It is prom- 
sed in even exchange for other Histories in 
use, and those desiring to avail themselves 
of this offer will receive all necessary infor- 
mation by addressing the publishers, 
Jones Brotuers & Co., S.E.Cor. Fourth 
and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





— -- —— 


Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


T hose desiring teachers are request- 


ed to state— 

Ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


No. 263. <A graduate of the Nor- 
mal Department of the State Univer- 
sity desires a position as a teacher. 
Has had some experience. Wants 
from $50 to $70 per month. Address 
D. C. T., Pond P. O., St. Louis co., 
Missouri. 























A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


~/CHOOL OFFICERS and teachers, 


as well as the patrons of our schools, 


begin to realize the fact that School Seats and Desks properly con- 
structed to suit the age and height of each pupil, are an absolute necessity. 


The health, as well as the comfort and progress of the pupils, demands 
that the school house be properly furnished with seats and desks. Black- 
boards, Outline Maps, Globes, Charts, and other tools for the pupils and the 
teacher to work with, are also a necessity. 


A teacher will instruct a class of twenty or thirty with these helps, 
better than he can teach one pupil without them—hence the teacher will do 
twenty times as much work with these aids as he could do without them. 


We have found in an experience of ten years in furnishing school houses, 
that great trouble and annoyance has been endured because of the delay 
on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks. SIXTY DAYS 
should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure 
its being there when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep 
up a full stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufac- 
tured, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of 
money. 


We have frequently within the past ten years known directors to delay 
ordering the desks until within a week of the time when the school was 
to commence. Then the rush of freight was so great that desks have lain in 
the depot a week or more before starting to their destination—the teacher 


| sna the school became demoralized for weeks, because the directors failed 
to do their duty and order the school desks in time. 


We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the 
desks will be wanted—and we write this, to aid at least, in avoiding the 
trouble and disappointment those who neglect to order in time, will expe- 
rience. 


This can all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foundation of 
the building ts being laid. 
> 
At the State Fair we took on scHOOL DESK the First Premium, oFFice 
DESK, the First Premium, on CHURCH SEATS AND PULPIT, First Premium, 


on SCHOOL APPARATUS, First Premium; and at the last State Fair in Texas 
we did the same thing again. 


We have recommendations enough to fill a volume, from school officers 
and teachers in this and other States. We present the following as a sample 
of what those who have thoroughly tested our desks and seats, say of them: 


DEAR Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which 
you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. The “New Patent Gothic Desk,” with the Curved 
Folding Slat-seat, with which you farnished the High School, are not only 
substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect 
ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright 
position so necessary to the health and proper physical development of the 
young. These considerations commend this style of desk to all who con- 
template seating School Houses. Respectfully Yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 
THE “GRANGER COMBINATION DESK” has been extensively used fora 
cheaper desk and seat, and it will still be used largely in the future, by those 
who desire a durable, substantial desk and seat at a low price. We shall be 
giad to give school officers and teachers full information in regard to seat- 
ing and furnishing school houses with everything necessary to inswre success. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS.—We find the following important suggestions 
by the State Superintendent in an appendix to the school laws of the State, 
with explanations, decisions and forms for the use of school officers, for mak- 
ing blackboard, and procuring the necessary apparatus at small cost. 


A hard-finish wall is best: that is, a wall finished with the ordinary fin- 
ishing coat of plaster of Paris. The base-board or wainscoting should not 
be more then three feet high from the floor, and astrip of board or mould- 
ing should be run along the top of the wainscoting, to form areceptacle for 
crayons, black-board rubbers, etc. Three and one-half feet above this, nail 
a narrow strip of moulding for the upper side of the black-board, and you 
|are then prepared to apply the liquid slating, which comes in cans—from one 
| pint to a gallon in acan. If our room is 20 feet wide, with no openings, and 
| we propose to make a board across one end, we shall need material for 70 
| square feet; one-half gallon of slating will be required; cost, $5 25. To 
| properly apply it, a fine camel’s hair brush is needed. Thoroughly shake 
the slating, and pour a small portion into a shallow vessel, and apply with 
quick strokes from right to left, without repeating as in painting. Two 
hours after the first coat is applied, a light rubbing with emery paper pre- 
pares it for a second coat. A third coat is usually required to make a dura- 
ble and thoroughly first-class black-board. Total cost: 








eee epee Pe ee ee ae) MUELLER, «chek ehh AP Re Moan T Meer iey See $5 25 
ME: Sach tv ses nGh osuaessasbevenericcoskawasdss ber oWhhed heb ko@iekede vec bemasedeey esa luses 75 
NINE 5 GOR ia wut span ecbi kee vin bath benbvan ess on uiaWakegh steed cieba tess cakerucciescs, jan 20 
MMs c Seb penta vananecncstn ch ounetioeens sosskescoks eer OR ING ih des cite, th cae. £0 

Pris os tases Huss crh vanes dpbbu Teng cusenasewsst iocecssedcaseescieae cnsdesbeecee tocbetee eat $8 10 


Next to a good black-board should be a set of Outline Maps—about nine 
in a set—embracing hemispheres, the continents, political divisions, and, 
either on the same map or a separate one, the physical appearance of the 
earth, so far as it is represented by elevations, trade-winds, ocean currents, 
isothermal lines, etc. Such a set costs from twenty to thirty dollars, ac- 
cording to size. 


Aside from the Blackboard and Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair 
and Recitation Seat are necessary tc the complete furnishment of a school 
room. <A good set of common school apparatus embraces : 


Set Camp’s Outline Maps and Key, will cost, say 


ET Ee Ney Pee a ee $25 00 
DUE OE ND 5 nk ich oo tecwadanesiwsswwescte sve sas chose steeds cae tend ee, Bee Bt 400 
Set OCather*s Diep wiakagee Sonn ta. oi... issn oss cc veistiosedidtheweecdknele vossecdetlys $5 00 to $18 00 
I Oa I ao a's duns this oc cake eed oan eins twdeined wen sda sack asad, 1 00 
IY BCS rere sco 05 cups ols bd Gs. 600 FE Goo eves ow eh ov kecs decnkiia™ $8 00 to $15 00 
Ina nto vain Se Cucusa sconce cespe cece uusscaneenekosrtetioiccen tector, 2% 
ae a ss eae eck ciel fic ngstvidu doves ovtactbeccettestccdcdas teoesue. 3B 
POTN PN ia 5 50 325 6 Se Wacnipdibtth coin oo asevvn'eycopur sedis vase b4escmdstne deny lebcbohieconkaas 150 
Ne I Sun nan saadhs vod: intakae Bas sabe dna ac 6¥S50 USPS don do eeaa chide shee aisiesesins 110 
Horse Shoe Magnet 


For clreulars of School Desks and Apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for rer'!y, 


J. B. MERWIN, 





hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 


1] North Seventh street, St. Louis. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





’ 
We determined, some time since, to issue a 


series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many. of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may: be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 
So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
hem by the thousand; Colorado und Maine send 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 
The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. War SHatt WE. Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘tHe THEORY oF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; [lustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TreacHEers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To Tracu GroGrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Natura. Sci- 


ENCE IN THE DIstTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPri_ts FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. Tue RicguT aND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THe State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLI« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mope, Review EXERCISE IN 
* ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anp EpucaTion 
IN AMERICA, An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 


D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis oF CoursE oF Stupy 
IN THE DisTRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. SyLtiaBus or Lessons in Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. Gxrxman Revorm IN AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
Man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouUR- 

#@4L OF EpucaTIonN. Send stamps to prepay 

postage. c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 





Please write your name and post- 
Office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
hess with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
‘Be sure to enclose stamps. 


Sheldon’s Readers. 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 


PULPITS. 


yf 





PREPARED BY 


PROF. E. A. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal Scnool, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


NOW READY. 


SHELDON’S PRIMER ..... 66 pp. Price 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
SHELDON’SSECOND “* 
SHELDON’S THIRD = «* 
SHELDON’S FOURTH <« 
SHELDON’S FIFTH “ 


192 pp ‘* 50 cts. 
224 pp ‘* 75 cts. 
320 pp ‘* $1 25 

$1 50 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are acquainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at. Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 


Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 
lat G 
HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 
Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


Principal of Normal Sch 





*,* Oopies:sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
ere, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


W43 & 145 Broadway, New York, 


Or the following agents: 
THOMAS SCHOLES, Leavenworth, Kansiis. 
C. 8. COOK, care Hadley Brothers & Co:., 
Chicago. 


or MADISON BABCOCK, 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis, 


af 


ip 
( 


} 
ie 





Of Various Styles and Prices. 

The above cut represents a very neat and 
inexpensive pulpit. A large number have been 
4sold, and all are pleased with them. Call upon 
or write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 
Door to Polytechnic Institute. c 





Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 











Containing a complete list of all the towns in 
the United States, the Territories and the Do- 
minion of Canada, having a population greater 
than 5,000 according to the last census, together 
with the names of the newspapers having the 
largest local circulation in each of the places 
named. Also, a catalogue of newspapers which 
are recommended to advertisers as giving great- 
est value in proportion to prices charged. Also, 
all newspapers in the United States and Canada 
printing over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all 
the Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and Me- 
chanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Kduca- 
tional, Commercial, Insurance, Real Estate, 
Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other 
special class journals; very complete lists. 
ogether with a complete list of over 300 German 
papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising ; many tables of rates, 
showing the cost ofadvertising in various news- 
papers, and everything which a beginner in ad- 

vertisiug would like to know. 

Address GEO P. ROWELL &CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 


A prominent New York physician lately com- 
plained to Dundas Dick & Co. about their Sand- 
alwood Oil Capsules, stating that sometimes 
they cured miraculously, but that a patient of 
his had taken them without effect. On being 
intormed that several imitations were sold, he 
inquired and found his patient had not been 
taking Dundas Dick & Co’s. k 

What happened to this on ema may have 
happened to others, and Dundas Dick & Co. 
take this method of protecting physicians, drug- 
ists and themselves, and preventing Oil of San- 
lwood from coming into disrepute. 
Physicians who once prescribe the Capsules 
will continue to do so, for they contain the pure 
Oil in the best and cheapest form. 

Bundas Dick & Co. use more Oil of Sandle- 
wood than all the Wholesaleand Retail Druggists 
and Perfumers in the United States combined, 
and this is the sole reason why the pure Oil is 
sold eheaper in their Capsules than in any other 
fe 





onm. 

Oil of Sandalwood is fast superseding every 
other remedy, sixty Capsules only being re- 
quired ito insure a safe and certain cure in six or 
eight days. From no other medicine can this 
result ‘be had. 

Dundas Dick & Co’s Soft Capsules solve the 
problem, long considered by eminent Fm oor 
cians, of how to avoid the nausea and disgust 
experienced in swallowing, which are well 
known to detract from, if not destroy, the good 
effect of many valuable remedies 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat 
boxes, thirty in each, and are the only Capsules 
prescribed by physicians. 

TASTELESS MEDicINEs.—Castor Oil and many 
other nauseous medicines can be taken easily 
ard safely in Dundas Dick & Co’s Soft Capsules. 
No taste. No smell. ; 

These were the only Capsules admitted to 
tne last Paris Exposition. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street, N. Y. 

Sold at all Drug Stores here. 





EADLEY’S 


Language Series 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language, price 60c. 














Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar,$1 00. 








HADLEY’S LESSONS in LANGUAGE was the 
first book ever published with this or any simi- 
lar title; it was the pioneer in this direction, and 
from its intrinsic merits has attained a popular- 
ity seldom reached by any book. 

LEE & HADLEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
prepared expressly to follow the Lessons in Lan- 
guage, contains more of originality, both as to 
matter and manner of presentation, than any 
other book on the same subject. We can fur- 
nish numerous testimonials on application. 
Every teacher interested in teaching more of the 
practical use of language, and less of the dry 
technicalities, should examine these books. 

For examination, single copies will be mailed on 


receipt of two-thirds retail price. 


Hadley Brothers & Co., Publishers, 
Gand Washington st., Chicago, Ill. 





DRURY COLLEGE---Springfield, Mo 


Fall term for 1875, of 15 weeks, begins Sept. 
9th. For both sexes. Thorough in all things. 
Expenses very moderate. Climate unrivaled 
tor healthfulness. Send ior catalogues to N. J. 
MORRISON, President. 8-9 


STATE UNIVERSITY--Columbia, Mo 


Opens 28th September; Law Department, 4th of 
October. Departments of instruction are Col- 
lege and Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, 
Law, Medical and Analytical Chemistry. The 
University is open to young women. Entrance 
fee $10, with incidental of $5 for each semester. 
Fee for Law and Medical Departments, $40 00. 
Board in private families, $3 to $5 per week; in 
clubs it is had at one-half less. By the rapid 
accumulation of the means of instruction, few 
institutions of learning, East or West, equal the 
Missouri University. Send for report and circu- 
DANIEL REED, President. 








Emporia, Kansas. 





The fall term of this institution will com- 
mence Sept. 8th. Examination tor admission, 
Sept. 7th. 

Diplomas, which are State certificates, 
awarded to graduates. Tuition for Normal stu- 
dents is free. Incidental fee $2 per term. Stu- 
dents not of legal age (ladies 16 years, gentle- 
men 17), may enter the preparatory department, 
and, according to advancement, be graded mm 
either the grammar or high school. Tuition in 
the former is $5; in the latter $7 perterm. Any 
not designing to become teachers will find op- 
portunity in the grammar and high school cour- 
sesot study, fora thorough business or collegi- 
ate education. All fees must be paid in advanee. 
For full particulars send for circular. 

C. R. POMEROY, President. 


are 





8-9 
GEORGIA = FLORIDA ‘intormation it 


regard to Georgia and Florida, should subscribe 
for the ‘‘Morning News,’’ published at Savan- 
nah, Ga. Daily, $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. 
Advertisers desiring customers in these States, 
should use its columns. It is the best paper in 
the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 5c. Address J. H. Estill, Savannah, Ga. 8-9 


12 CARDS With your name 


written in gold, 


Twenty-five Cts., 


samples, 10 cents; 25 different ornamental card 
designs, 25 cents, and agents’ price list. Ad- 
dress J.S. PRESTON, Penman, 

8-9 10 457 Herkimer st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








moet: 000 ) AGENTS, Teachers, Students, 
en anc omen < 
wanted tosell ne@ PETA ten nial 
Gazetteer of the United States. It 
shows the grand results of 100 years of freedom 
and progress. Newand complete. Over 1,000 
pages. Illustrated. 

It isa whole library. Boston Globe.—Not a 
luxury, but a necessity. Inter-Ocean—All class- 
es buy it, and agents make from $100 to $200a 


month. Want general agent in every city of 
over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
8-9 8-11 





F° one month only, to show our work, 50 
chromatic cards, name oer printet for 
25 cents and 3 cent stamp. Flo vard Co. 





Box 140, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ART OF 


‘Teaching School 
J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoLumeE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


oe highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 

teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 

»art of the United States, on receipt of price, 

81 5v. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

I—Education. 

II—Discipline. : 

‘«  I1[—School Authorities. 

ay, . /—Organization. 

ni V—Munagement. 


Chapter 
‘ 


od Vi—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Ortho, thoy? 
ae Method, Word 


oe Vil—Mettiods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

*¢ VilIl—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

a IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

aia X—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 

ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

we XI—Methods ef Instruction — Contin- 

ued. (Grammar.) 

‘«  XII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

** XIII—Methods ot Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music ) 
** XIV—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (History. 
‘* XV—On Furniture an 
*« XVI—Higher Education. 
** XVII—Government. 
**X VILII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Apparatus. 


Office Desks 





Of all Kinds, 
Styles and Prices. 


Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. ll 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 
door to Polytechnic Institute. 


FALL, 1875. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


To the Trade Dealing in 


&c., &c. 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank | 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- | 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 

plies. And having arranged to offer special 

advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 

favors from his old friends and orders from the 

Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 
delay, this will Le done in all cases, unless oth- 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving 
number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). Noexact offer can be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 





The following catalogues have been issued and 
will be sent on application. In erdering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


Catalogue Agricultural Books 


or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SEIMTLIE'=§", 





108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. 


errr Tee free 
Price List Printers’ Supplies............... free 
‘« Blank Books.. .free 
Catalogue Globes and School ‘Apparatus... 10cts 
Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
BD sn veentenicesnssesesrcntseénesovscseus l0cts 
Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 
Aeeae” TiabatEa, O66. 0. .0.coccccevevsccs 10cts | 
Catalogue School Books.................... free 
Catalogue Law Books...................... free 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 


wg Any book published in the United States | 


TEACHERS’ DESKS 





AND 


Teachers’ Chairs. 


Very Cheap, 


And everything else needed in a school room. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 


Address 


J.B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 


st. LOUIS, MO. 





GLANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 





Entered, according to act of Congress, fn the year 1861, by 
axDREW 5. Granam, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Comm 


af the United States for the Southern District of New York. 





1 CONSONANT SIGNS \  \_ | | 
AND THEIR NAMES, Pee Bee Tee Deo 


ff——\\. ( ( ) )}s 

Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dhee Es Zee Ies 
Vs ae er a ee 
Ish Zhay Lay Ar Ray Em En Jng Way Woh 
5 a v “ . 

Wah Yay Yéh Yah Hay Héh. 


2. Vowels (6,1, &, &, au, 5, ete.), Diphthongs (1, of, 
ou, G, etc.), and sometimes Wor Y followed by a 
rowel (wé, wi, yd, yi, wi, etc.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, Angles, and Semicircles opposite the 
yeginning, "ty orend of a _— stroke ; thus 


ees 2 he ee 


est, it, wee eb, add, thaw, bawk, doll, toe, love, 


«< 
—=Vl14¢04—~47 
coo, pull, eye, hide, fota, a out, cue, rude, ae 
c « > “a 


a », », 





m 5. wv § 
wit, wheat, walk, wood, white, Yale, yell, youth, yon, anite, | 
LON oY ® ‘| | 
seal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe sors, wet, weighed, 
. g 6) = 
- 7 a 2 . # wv 

week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 

8. Signs to express Gioups of Consonants are form- 
od by a few geners! principles of modifying the 
primary consonant signs ; thus: \ plea, f saddle, 


TK Me Be TK oe SF 
avi, pray, spray, sinner, inecribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 


~ +. f oe 


pum, pens, punster, lines, passions, operatives, fashions, 
. =~ mm *9 
ee oi cae oo enchared, 





a letter, Ce Ath Bg 


hy fee eae 


Giste, prayed, wield, went, drifts, pained, patient, ancient, 
~~ 
< es 
eo. Dowd uight, midst, students state? 


Instruction in Phonography given by mail by 
|W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Send stamp 





G 


: for circular. 8-c 





The ‘‘Granger’’ Combination Desk and Seat, 
for sale by J. B. MERWIN, 
11 North Seventh street, St. Louis. 





CALL BELLS, 





Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. Address 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 








The Triumph Seat, for sale by J. 
11 N. Seventh street, st. Louis, Mo. 


B. Merwin, 





Case of School apparatus, for sale by J. B. 
Merwin, 11 North Seventh st., St. Louis. 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATIIW AY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay,Es- 
canaba, rquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
cock, and all points north. Itis the only route 
or 


MILWAUBRESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet e. 8.) Mar- 

quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 

— one management. This is the only route 
een 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, andis the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
ming cars. ‘The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of pasoenger trains. All 
trains are run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and eomfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2nd points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 

RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 








East or to the West. 


x3Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
ate run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
Ments that science or art have suggested for the 
‘afety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
®fenow a synonym for 
Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


‘Md peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
We that their tickets read via the favorite route, 


QUICHE TIME! 


Ba=-NO CHANGE OF CARS a 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


x For through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 

L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


_ P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-c 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Sant Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 








Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven 
Interest. 221-2 percent. 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


ig FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

x} For circular and general information, ad- 


er cent. 
educ- 


dress . 8. JOHNSON, 
ACTING LAND COMMISSIONER, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 


The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


gas” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@3G 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati rs : New York 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


x~3-Without Change of Cars.<€% 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
~3-Without Change of Cars.<$% 


175 Miles the shortest {route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
3g" Without Change of Cars.<eu 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





3 3-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





w3- Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

Ww HNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’l Sup’t, Chicago. 





The Tllinois 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Il. 








EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 

ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 

ders. Samples free at drug stores. bed mail ~ 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. 8. PALMER, 
8-11 19 Platt Street, New York 





Spingier House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentu streets, N. Y 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-38 European and American plan. 








IMPLES, T4.N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all eS ere | skin 
PALMER’S LOTI 


diseases, are cured b ON. 
Price $1 per bottle. Trial size25 cents. Samples 
by mail, 12 cents. 


SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 
street, New York. 8-11 





$5220 ues yaa ca "Posse Mate 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 






Re ADVERTISING ACENTS 2 


STS a? (7s » Sh 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made. 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into pessession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.. 

This company haying reduced their through 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $12 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lous 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now 
make it $8, or about twocents per mile. This is 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- 
fore has been considered low and below a pay- 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





ESTE L..W’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J.B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
St, Louis, Mo, 
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An Indispensable Requisite 
——FOR EVERY—— 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, Library and Professional 
Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





GHT THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTHER DICTIONARIES. 


3,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12 OO. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL DICTIONARY EXTANT.” — [London Quarterly 
“4 Review, October, 1873. 

gpas°A National Standard. The authority in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, and supplied by the Government to every pupil at West Point. 

hay Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, 
Whittier, Willis. Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best 
American and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. 

What library is complete without the best English Dictionary? 


A New F*eature. 

To the 3,000 Mlustrations heretofore in Webster’s Unabridged, we have recently 
added four pages of Colored Illustrations, engraved expressly for the work, at large 
expense. Also 

WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 1040 pages octavo. 600 
Engravings. Price, $5 00. 

Bes’The National Standard—Proof—20 to 1, The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries 
throughout the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any other dic- 
tionaries. In proof, we will send to any person, on application, the statement ot 
more than 100 booksellers, from every section of the country. Published by 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all booksellers. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES.—Webster’s Primary School Dictionary. 
204 Engravings; Webster’s Common School Dictionary, 274 Engravings; Webster’s 
High School Dictionary, 297 Engravings; Webster’s Academic Dictionary, 344 En- 
gravings; Webster’s Counting House Dictionary, with numerous illustrations, and 
many valuable tables not to be tound elsewhere. Published by 

8-9 IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 





- HOLBROOK’S | | 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, — 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
‘ or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentuges with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


Seconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, i: 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry 


Fourtn—A fter the firsteoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—— () ———— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the | 


exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not giaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
board surface, five or six diflierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ut all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pieasure in recommending it as I may ete ag We y. 

. P. SLADE.’”’ 


It will last Ten Years. 


39> Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on gee Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
. No. I! North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| CHARLES MORITZ, 


| 
| 
| 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VILL. 


NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee: 

Advertisers get the benetit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
rhe pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 

The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 





Onplaihe page ROME OTN s) 608565 Ao cisinciscc cs oseneneesss cues ut ash naede samenerks hw chek 40c per line. 
Detain DaR, DONE - DOOR aiid Ss cee hick nc cccnsiabwastdaasdeessieaVenes cs ...85¢ per line. 
PND PONEON, inc sco bea dish east i yerenvnsvevetahs takvacrpapeNsUaeaeabedadsen dakesbacannbene sen 30¢ per line. 
oe a er ee eer ey eee a ry MrT ree 60c per line 


Discount made on time contracts. - 


THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 

















Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1. 


Size 4. 


Size 3. Size 2. 


N. B.—Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil). 

Buck Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to match eaeh 
size of Desks. 

In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found 
convenient. Outside aisles should be 3 feet and inside ones 2% feet wide. 


Floor Space. 


Widths may be reduced one or more inches if necessary, to econ- 
omize space. 


No allowance made for aisles. 














| 
SINGLE DESKS. i DOUBLE DESKS. 
LONG WIDE. LONG. WIDE. AGE ACCOMMODATED. 
No. 1. High School ............ % in. by 2 in. | No.6. 42in. by 33 in. 15 to 20 years. 
No. 2. Grummar..............- 24 ‘* 3 in. | No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
No. 3. Ist Intermediate ot. 8 No. 8 40 or 42 by 293¢ in. 10 to 13 years. 
No. 4. %d » Mi rater 18 or 21 by 27 in. | No.9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 1l years. 
NO. &. PLUMary .....-s.-ceccvee 18 or 21 by 24in. | No. 10.36in by 24 in. 9 years. 





5 to 





Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
In short, one Desk for every space of 23¢x3g feet on the floor, may be reckoned. 


School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
can ffnd them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 





‘EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
BOOK BINDER, | Aiaress, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds 


AND } 
| 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 





The largest stock west of 
New York. Amateurs can 


11 North Seuenth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
find Dramas suited to their 
wants on our list, which 


: will be mailed on request 


Colored fires for tableaux. Noth- 


Blank boeks of every description made to or 


der. Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. ‘| to any one. 


8-4 ng sent C. 0. D. A. D. Ames, Pub., Clyde, 0- 
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